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Abstract 

Uhen a speaker asks a hearer to carry out a request, a 
number of factors influence the way the hearer perceives the 
imp os it " on in vol ved in the request (the relative imposition ) • 
These factors include the familiarity, relative status, the size 
of the request and various situational factors. In order to 
mediate the relative imposition in vol ved in a request, the 
speaker varies the amount of politeness of the request. 

Participants in this study uere 80 American participants, 103 
Japanese participants in Japan and 34 Japanese participants in 
the US. Ue asked them to rate a total of 61 requests in four 
different situations according to their level of politeness and 
frequency of occurrence in natural situations. In all fo'jr 
situations, the size of the request uas small and the familiarity 
uas lou, but the relative status of the hearer in relation to the 
speaker uas varied. The requests varied linguistically in the 
use of verb forms, modals, tenses, moods, and tags. Ue evaluated 
the different perceptions of politeness by the three groups and 
discussed similarities and differences in their relative ratings 
of politeness. In general, our findings supported theories 
advanced in this srea and confirmed the findings of previous 
studies. 

Uhile the perceptions of politeness of Americans, Japanese 
in the US, and Japanese in Japan uere generally similar, ue found 
some differences. For example, the Japanese participants in the 
US, on the average, perceived requests as being more polite than 
the Japanese participants in Japan did. The politeness ratings 
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of Americans and Japanese participants in Japan shoued the 
greatest difference, and Americans and Japanese participants in 
the US uere the most similar* lie also found soni* differences in 
ratings of various request forms* Lie concluded uith some 
possible explanations for these findings and suggestions for 
future research in the area of politeness and second language 
speakers ♦ 
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AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
POLITENESS STRATEGIES USED IN REQUESTS 
BY AMERICANS AND JAPANESE 
Revieu of Literature 

Intr oduct io n 

As the Japanese economy grous and international 
transportation develops, an increasing number of Japanese people 
visit the United States for a variety of purposes. As a result, 
Japanese are encountering Americans in everyday settings uhere 
communication is necessary. Their problems in communicating in 
English thus become significant as an area of research. 

One area of communicative competence in uhich Japanese 
people have problems is politeness (Saito, 1985). One study 
suggested that politeness strategies play an important role in 
requests (Tracy et al , 1984). Because requests, to a larger or 
smaller extent, impose on the hearer (H) , if requests are not 
made appropriately the desired goal may not be reached, H may be 
embarrassed, or the relationship may be damaged. Requests in a 
foreign language require skill in judging and using politeness. 

In this paper, ue uill discuss requests, and politeness 
strategies, politeness in Japanese, and some differences in 
politeness in English and Japanese, ue uill present some 
hypotheses on the use of politeness strategies, uhich ue uill 
test in a study. 
Request s 

In a request, the speaker (S) asks H to do something, S is 
imposing on H, and H has to pay the cost to carry out the 
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request, from which S usually profits* The larger the request, 
the greater the imposition on H. If S asks to borrow $100, the 
imposition is greater than if S asks to borrou $20. The 
imposition determined by the size of a request is called absol ute 
imposi t ion . If S asks to borrou $100, the absolute imposition is 
five times larger than if S asks to borrou $20. If the 
imposition is too large, H may reject the request, and S uill not 
achieve the goal and may be embarrassed. S uants to maintain a 
good relationship uith H if they are part of a continuing rela- 
tionship, or at least make a good impression if H is a stranger. 

Houever, in actual situations, H perceives a request in 
terms of rel at i ve i moos it ion , uhich is affected by various 
factors, rather than in terms of absolute imposition. Tuo 
variables that affect relative imposition are social distance 
(familiarity) and social status (pouer) (Scollon & Scollon, 
1983). If famil iarity is high (close social distance), relative 
imposition is smaller than if familiarity is lou. If S asks for 
a loan of $100 from a parent or $20 from a teacher, the teacher 
might feel more imposed upon than the parent, even though the 
absolute imposition is smaller. If S has more pouer than H, the 
relative imposition is smaller. If S 9 s boss and subordinate make 
the same request, H feels more imposed upon by the subordinate 
than by the boss, because the subordinate has less pouer than H, 
but the boss has more pouer than H. 

In summary, H does not experience absolute imposition 
directly. Uhat H experiences is relative imposition, uhich is 
affected by the relational distance, that is, a combination of 
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familiarity and pouer in the relationship uith S. 

Broun and Levinson (1978) maintained that cultural variables 
also affect imposition, but they did not discuss them in any 
detail. There are several situational variables, three important 
ones being necessity of the request, ease of carrying out the 
request, and cultural differences. 

Necessity of a request refers to hou badly S needs to impose 
on H. If S and H are at the cashier in a cafeteria, and S finds 
that he/she does not have money, H uill probably recognize that S 
has little choice but to make a request to borrou money. If S 
asks for $20 to pay a bill that is not du-? for a ueek and can as 
easily borrou the money from a closer friend, necessity is louer 
and H uill be less understanding and feel more relative 
imposition. High necessity decreases relative imposition. 

Ease of carrying out a request refers to the difficulty 
involved. If H is rich, $100 is not much money, but if H is 
poor, even $20 is a lot of money. The absolute imposition 
involved in borrouing $20 is the same, but the relative 
imposition is smaller for a rich person than a poor person. 

Cultural differences cannot be adequately discussed in a 
paragraph or tuo. Houever, the amount of relative imposition for 
the same request in the same situation may vary from one culture 
to another, ue uill discuss differences betueen American and 
Japanese cultures later. 

In summary, the size of a request (absolute imposition) is 
mediated by relational distance betueen S and H (familiarity and 
pouer) and situational variables (necessity, ease of carrying out 
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the request, and cultural variables) and becomes the relative 
imposition which H experiences. 
Pol i t eness 

Politeness is a strategy used to maintain and develop 
relationships* It is mainly used in tuo functions: competitive 
goals (requesting, demanding, begging, etc.), and convivial goals 
(offering, inviting, greet ing, congratulat ing , etc. ) . 
Competitive goals are essentially discourteous, and convivial 
goals, courteous (Leech, 1983). Since requests are discourteous 
by nature, politeness is important. 

Politeness in requests is a communication strategy S uses to 
achieve goals and, in a continuing relationship, to help preserve 
the relationship. S chooses the level of politeness according to 
a perception of hou large H uill consider the relative 
imposition. If S is not sufficiently polite, H may still feel 
imposed upon and be embarrassed or upset. If S is too polite, 
the utterance may sound sarcastic to H. 

Broun and Levinson (1978) define politeness as maintaining 
H* s face, that is, letting H feel unimposed on and approved of. 
Face refers to uants, and Broun and Levinson (1978) identify tuo 
types: ego-preserving uants and public-self preserving uants, 
the desire to be considered a contributing member of society. 
The former generates negative face, and the latter, positive 
face . 

Politeness not only decreases relative imposition on H but 
alfo increases approval from H for achieving the goal. If S 
gives H options or makes the request indirectly, the ^squest is 
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more polite, because H has more freedom of choice in carrying out 
the request* A more polite request decreases imposition and this 
helps maintain a good relationship. However, that increases the 
chance of rejection, of S not achieving the goal. 

Broun and Levinson (1978) distinguish positive and negative 
politeness. Positive politeness satisfies S* s needs for approval 
and belonging (maximizing positive face) and expresses 
solidarity. Negative politeness functions to minimize the im- 
position (negat ive face). (See the following section for 
examples of strategies for each.) Both types are increased when 
the size of the request increases. Negative politeness is 
increased when H is more powerful and when familiarity between S 
and H is low. 

Politeness is expressed through linguistic forms, nonverbal 
cues, and communicative functions. It attempts to resolve the 
possible conflicts among motivations and goals realized in 
discourse. According to Fraser (1978), politeness is a function 
of H* s perception of an utterance. H perceives imposition based 
on relative imposition mitigated by politeness. If relative 
imposition is larger, greater politeness is necessary. 
Strategies of Politeness 

Posit ive and negat ive politeness strategies increase 
sol idar it y and decrease imposition. They interact according to 
the nature of the act and the relative status of S and H. They 
include the following: 
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positive politeness strategies 



1* noticing, attending to H 9 s interests, wants, etc. 

2* using in-group markers 

3. being optimistic 

4* seeking agreement 

5* indicating common ground 

6* offering, promising 



negative politeness strategies 

1 • being convent ional 1 y indirect 

2* quest ioning, hedging 

3* being pessimist ic 

4* minimizing the imposition 

5* giving deference 

6* apol ogizing 

Broun and Levinson (1978) describe five superstrategies of 
pol iteness. 

1* A speaker may perform the request "baldly, H making no attempt 
to acknowledge the hearer's face wants* 

2. A speaker may perform the request while attending to the 
hearer's positive face wants, using what Brown and Levinson 
(1978) label a positive politeness strategy (p. 106)* 

3. A speaker might perform the request with negative politeness, 
acknowledging the hearer's negative face wants, the desire to 
be unimpeded and not imposed upon* 

4. A speaker may M go off-record 11 in performing the request* Here 
a speaker performs the act but in a vague manner (e.g., hint- 
ing) that could be interpreted by the hearer as some other 

act • 

5. A speaker may perform no request and gaining no goal. 



The first strategy is not polite, and the last one is very 
polite but does not gain anything* Thus four levels of 
strategies have the potential of gaining the goal* 

According to the theory, S will generally choose more polite 
strategies in proportion to the seriousness of the request* 
However, because of the cost (effort, unclarity, other threats to 
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face) associated with the use of higher numbered strategies, 
S will not generally select strategies that are more polite than 
necessary (Broun and Levinson, 1978) ♦ 
Politeness in Japanese 

Differences in social status and power are clearer and more 
important in Japan than in the US* The Japanese language 
supports this social system, and special polite language, called 
keigo , is used to show respect to superiors or people outside of 
one's own group* (Horikawa & Hayashi, 1969) ♦ The use of keigo 
is similar to polite language in English, but differences lie in 
degrees and complexity of the relationships and in differences in 
interpreting those relationships* 
Differences of Politeness in English and Japanese 

As mentioned above, the basic theory of politeness is 
similar in English and Japanese* That is, degrees of 
familiarity, power, and size of request influence politeness* 
The differences are that power is more important and clearer in 
Japanese, and familiarity is somewhat different* If H is 
superior to S, Japanese tend to acknowledge superiority more and 
use more negative politeness than Americans. In English, 
including other people in one's own group by use of informal 
language is polite, but keeping others outside the group is 
polite in Japan* Americans tend to use more positive politeness 
than Japanese do, and Japanese usually use negative politeness to 
people outside of their groups* 

The:e are many examples of negative and positive politeness 
in Japanese* A Japanese often apologises to maintain a good 
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relationship, even uhen he/she is not wrong (negative polite- 
ness)* If a Japanese feels the need to disagree or criticize, 
he/she does so very indirectly (negative politeness)* If an 
issue is minor, Japanese people usually agree even if they uant 
to disagree (positive politeness) (Naotsuka, 1981)* 

Feu big differences exist betueen politeness in English and 
Japanese. As Minami (1987) pointed out* the relationship betueen 
S and H contributes most to politeness in Japanese, but in 
English, the content of the request and situational variables 
have a greater influence on politeness. He further argued that 
English requests have more variety of expression and Japanese 
requests have more conventionalized expressions. These 
differences contribute to relative imposition as cultural 
var iabl es . 

Previous Studies of Politeness 

Feu studies have been conducted to determine the level of 
politeness of different types of requests in English. Ue found 
six studies, tuo on deference uith native speakers as subjects, 
three uith both native and nonnative speakers of English, and one 
uith Japanese subjects. 

Fraser (1978) asked college students to rank sentences in 
order of descending deference. Each sentence had either can or 
coul d . uas positive or negative, and uas in the interrogative or 
imperative-plus-tag form. Nearly all subjects used this order: 
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1* Could you do that 

2. Can you do that 

3* Do that, could you 

4* Do that, can you 

5. Couldn't you do that 

6* Can't you do that 

7. Do that, couldn't you 

8. Do that , can' t you 



In Fraser' s (1978) second study, another group of 40 college 
students ranked pairs of sentences in terms of deference. The 
results, in order of decreasing deference, were as follous: 

1* Would you do that 

2. I uould like you to do that 

3. You might do that 

4* I must ask you to do that 

5* Can you do that 

6* (Jill you do that 

7. Uhy not do that 

8* Do you have to do that 

9. I request that you do that 

10. Do that 



Fraser concluded that native speakers have a clear sense of 
uhich of any pair of requests shous the most deference. The 
first study indicates that sentences uith modals are more polite 
than sentences uithout them, that positive sentences are more 
polite than negative sentences, that interrogat ives are more 
polite than imperative-plus-tag forms, and that past tense is 
more polite than present tense 

In the second study, Fraser shous that sentences uith the 
modals "uould 11 , "might", "must" or "can" are more polite than 
sentences uithout them. Second person form is more polite than 
first person. Past tense is more police than present. 
Interrogat ives are more polite than declaratives and imperatives. 
Ue can also speculate that uncommonly used requests may be 
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perceived as having ambiguous politeness levels. 

Carrel 1 and Konneker (1981) compared politeness judgments of 
speakers of American English and nonnative ESL learners on a set 
of request strategies in English which varied systematically in 
their syntactic/semantic properties, that is, formal syntactic 
and semantic aspects of negative "face" and conventionalized 
politeness. They surveyed native and nonnative speakers of 
English on their perceptions of degrees of politeness, using 
different mood (interrogative, declarative, and imperat ive) , 
tense (past and present), and modal (present or absent). 

They used the following forms : 

1. interrogative — past tense modal Could you give me a 

pack of Marlboros? 

^» interrogative — present tense modal Can you give me a 

pack of Marlboros? 

3. interrogative — no modal Do you have a pack of 

Marl boros? 

4. declarative — past tense modal I'd like a pack of 

Marl boros. 

5. declarative — present tense modal I'll have a pack of 

Marl boros . 

6. declarative — no modal 1 want a psck of 

Marl boros . 

7. imperative Give me a pack of 

Marl boros • 

8. imperative — elliptical A pack of Marlboros. 

As the researchers expected, this was the order that the 
participants put the utterances in. 

Results indicated that grammatical mood makes the greatest 
contribution to the politeness hierarchy. Interrogative mood is 
most polite, declarative mood is next most polite, and 
imperative is least polite. Presence of modals contributes next 
most to politeness; modals don't add much to the al ready-very- 
polite interrogat ives, but they do contribute to the not-as- 
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polite declarative. A past tense modal adds a small additional 
degree of politeness. 

A high correlation uas found betueen the native and non- 
native judgments of politeness. Native and nonnative speakers 
identified the same order of relative politeness* Feu dif- 
ferences were found across nationalities or levels of English* 
One major difference is that the ESL learners tended to make more 
distinctions than did native English speakers* Interestingly, 
native speakers did not distinguish n Can you...", "I'd 1 i ke ♦ ♦ • M 
and M Do you have*.." but nonnative speakers did* This may be 
because they are so different in syntax but not in semantics and 
nonnative speakers did not recognize the similarities. The same 
is true for "I'll have.**" and "I uant..." The order is different 
this time. These types of differences are difficult even for 
nonnative speakers of high English proficiency. It is not clear 
from this study whether the nonnative speakers uould be able to 
use politeness strategies appropriately in different situations. 

It is interest ing that nonnat ive speakers seem more 
sensitive to politeness. This sensitivity to grammar and other 
aspects of language may actually hinder nonnative speakers' 
mastery of English, if they become overly sensitive. 

Several problems in these studies justify further research. 
Ue do not know the level of proficiency of the nonnative speakers 
in Carrel & Konneker's study. Further, it is not clear why they 
tested perceptions of politeness if they anticipated feu 
differences betueen native and nonnative speakers. Also, 
nonnative speakers uould probably encounter difficulties in 
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actual communication. Thus, if they had done a study on 
production of politeness, they may have found more significant 
differences • 

Only tuo studies compare use of politeness by Americans and 
Japanese* Tanaka & Kauabe (1982) conducted a study using ten 
Americans and ten advanced Japanese ESL students. Subjects uere 
instructed to place the following tuelve requests in order of 
pol it eness • 



Requests Rankings 

Amer i cans Japanese 

1. I'd appreciate... _1 X 

2. Coul d you* . .? 2 2 

3. Uoul d you. . .? 3 2 

4. Can you...? 4 5 

5. I'd like you t o. . . 5 6 

6. Dill you...? 6 4 
7# lurn doun )(, uon't you? 7 8 
8* Uhy don't you...? 8 9 
9* Turn doun X, uill you? 9 10 

10. I uant you to... 10 7 

11. Turn doun X» J_i XL 

12. X (The Radio)? 12 12 



(Underlining indicates significant differences betueen adjacent 
vertical pairs of requests Cp < .013.) 

High correlations in perception of politeness uere found 

among subjects in each group, indicating that both native 

speakers of English and advanced ESL learners are auare of the 

varying degrees of politeness. Americans and Japanese shoued a 

high correlation in their perception of politeness in requests. 

Houever , Japanese tended to be over sens it ive to politeness 

distinctions. Advanced ESL learners have acquired not only 

linguistic competence but also a pragmatic knouledge of English* 

Tanaka and Kauabe also argue that politeness in English increases 

as a function of H' s increasing freedom to refuse the request and 
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chose positive politeness for the right reasons. The researchers 
concluded that Japanese students have problems uith positive 
politeness* Many of them perceived negative politeness as being 
very polite in five situations. The researchers also explain 
that Japanese are taught that indirect forms uith modals are 
polite, so they tend to choose such polite expressions. The 
results of this study have some problems, but it does appear that 
Japanese tend to choose negative politeness even uhen they could 
use positive politeness, because they believe that negative 
politeness is more polite and appropriate to use betueen a 
professor and students. 
Hypotheses 

Since not many studies have been done on perceptions of 
politeness, particularly nonnative speakers' perceptions of 
politeness, this must be considered an exploratory study. 
However, judging from this discussion of politeness in English 
and Japanese and on the previous studies that ue have cited, ue 
can present the following hypotheses. 

H^ : The higher ihs hearer's pouer in relation to the speaker, 

the higher the level of politeness used. 
H2 1 Interrogative forms are more polite than declarative forms. 
Hg : Declarative forms are more polite than imperative forms. 
H^ : Interrogative forms are more polite than imperative forms 
H 5 : Interrogative requests are more polite than imperative 

requests uith a tag question. 
H^ 5 Declarative requests are more polite than imperative 

requests uith a tag question. 
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: Imperative requests uith a tag question are more polite than 
imperative requests* 
Hg : Past tense requests are more polite than future tense 
requests • 

: Past tense requests are more polite than present tense 
requests . 

H 10 : Future tense requests are more polite than present tense 
requests . 

Hjj: Requests uith a modal are more polite than requests 
without one* 

H 12 : Posit ively uorded requests are more polite than negatively 
uorded requests* 

H 13 5 Requests uith "please" are more polite than requests uithout 
it. 

Hj 4 ; Requests uith "sir" are more polite than requests uithout 
it . 

H 15 : Requests uith the title and family name are more polite 

than requests uithout them. 
H 16 : Ja P anese Perceive negative politeness less polite than 

Amer icans . 

H 17 : Uncommonly used requests shou a uider dispersion than 

commonly used requests. 
H 18 5 Ja P anese use les * Polite strategies than Americans do. 
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Methods 

Overvieu 

The purpose of this study is to investigate and determine 
politeness levels of various forms of requests in English as 
perceived by native speakers of English, Japanese speakers in the 
United States, and Japanese speakers in Japan, using a semantic 
differential quest ionnaire. 
Participants 

The American participants were 80 students from an 
introductory communication course (48) and a business 
communication course (32) at a large state university in the 
Midwest. They uere given extra credit for participation. The 
questionnaire uas administered during the class period. 

The Japanese participants in the United States (Japanese in 
US) uere 34 students admitted to graduate or undergraduate 
programs at the same large state university in the Miduest. 
Their English proficiency U3S 550 or above on the T ^st of Engl ish 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) or 80 or above on the Michigan Test 
of English Langu age Proficiency , or equivalent in the English 
proficiency tests administered by the university. They 
participated in the study voluntarily at their convenience. 

Japanese participants in Japan (Japanese) uere 103 seniors 
uho uere majoring in French or Spanish in a small college in 
Kyoto, Japan (3 classes). They filled out the questionnaire as a 
class requirement under the supervision of the teacher. 
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Design 

This is a paper and pencil measure of perception of 
politeness in requests, using 10 levels (0-9) on a semantic 
differential. Three groups of participants uere used, 80 
Americans, 34 Japanese in US, and 103 Japanese in Japan. 

The same questionnaire uas administered to Americans and 
Japanese in US (See Appendix A). No. 117 uas changed for 
Japanese (See Appendix B) , and questions about frequency of 
different requests (Nos. 61-107) uere eliminated because of their 
Httle exposure in English (See Stimulus Material). 
Stimulus Material 

The Questionnaire on Politeness uas used to measure hou 
participants perceived levels of politeness of requests in 
English directed at an American. It consists of three sections: 
ratings of requests in English (Nos. 1-61), ratings of frequency 
of use of request forms (Nos. 62-107) and demographic information 
(Nos. 108-117). 

Requests in English deal uith three situational variables 
across four situations: familiarity and size of request are 1 ou 
and small in all four situations. Relative status of the 
addressee is high in Situations I & II (Nos. 1-16; Nos. 17-28), 
lou in Situation III (Nos. 29-45) and equal in Situation IV (Nos. 
46-61). Situations uere specified so that every participant 
could rate politeness levels based on the same situation. Three 
relative statuses uere used to cover all requests in natural 
sett ings. 

Requests in interrogative, declarative, and imperative forms 
Kenj i Kitao et al . — 24 



uith past, present and future tense and uith or uithout modals 
uere included. Both positively and negatively uorded requests 
uere used. Host commonly used request forms uere included* 

In the second section (Nos. 62-107), participants uere asked 
to rate the frequency of use of all the requests indued in the 
first section* 

The third section covered demographic information* 
Questions 112-117 uere concerned uith participants* history of 
studying English and exposure to English. 
Measurement 

In the first section (politeness of requests), the higher 
the rating the more polite the request uas perceived to be. In 
the second section (frequency of requests), the higher the 
rating, the more frequently a request uas perceived to be used. 
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Anal yses 

Descriptive Statistics 

Demographics . Demographic information on the participants 
appears in Table 1. The total number of participants may not add 
up due to missing values* 

There are no significant differences between the tuo 
US groups on questions Nos. 108-111. There are no significant 
differences among the three Japanese classes on questions Nos. 
108-117. Further analyses uere done only on the three major 
groups • 

Table 1: Participants 



Americans Japanese in US Japanese 
N=80 N=34 



Sex (No. 108) 








Femal e 


42 


17 


52 


Male 


35 


17 


50 


Status (No. 109) 








Graduate 


0 


24 


0 


Undergraduate 


80 


10 


103 


Age (No. 110) (mean) 


.93 


4.5 


1.85 


0. less than 20 


29 


0 


0 


1. 20-21 


35 


3 


21 


2. 22-23 


12 


5 


76 


3. 24-25 


3 


3 


6 


4. 26-27 


0 


11 


0 


5. 28-29 


0 


1 


0 


6. 30-31 


1 


4 


0 


7. 32-33 


0 


1 


0 


8. 34-35 


0 


3 


0 


9. over 35 


0 


3 


0 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



Americans 


Japanese in US 


Japanese 


N=80 


N=34 


N=103 


Study Engl ish (No. 112) 






0. less than 7 years 


4 


0 


1. 7 years 


1 


102 


2. 8 years 


9 


0 


3» 9 years 


3 


o 

V 


4. 10 years 


7 


1 


5. 11 years 


1 


0 


6. 12 years 


1 


0 


7. 13 years 


1 


0 


8* 14 years 


2 


0 


9. longer than 14 years 


4 


0 


Study of English in US (No* 113) 






0. less than 6 months 


14 


100 


It 6-12 months 


7 


2 


2. less than 1.5 years 


1 


0 


3. less than 2 years 


0 


o 


4. less than 2.5 years 


4 


0 


5. less than 3 years 


3 


0 


6. less than 3.5 years 


0 


0 


7. less than 4 years 


0 


1 


8. less than 4.5 years 


0 


0 


9. longer than 4.5 years 


5 


0 


Life in the US (No. 114) 






0. less than 6 months 


10 


100 


It 6-12 months 


5 


2 


2. less than 1.5 years 


3 


o 


3. less than 2 years 


0 


0 


4. less than 2.5 years 


4 


0 


5. less than 3 years 


2 


0 


6. less than 3.5 years 


1 


0 


7. less than 4 years 


0 


1 


9. longer than 4.5 years 


9 


0 


Conversation uith Americans (No. 


115) 




0. no one 


1 


94 


1. 1 person 


8 


6 


2. 2 persons 


4 


2 


3. 3 persons 


7 


0 


4. 4 persons 


2 


0 


5. 5 persons 


3 


0 


6. 6 persons 


3 


0 


7. 7 persons 


1 


0 


8. 8 persons 


1 


0 


9. more than 8 persons 


4 


1 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



Americans Japanese in US Japanese 
N=80 N=34 N=103 



Length of Conversation per Day (No. 116) 




0. 0-15 minutes 


8 


7J 


1 • 16-30 minutes 


7 


3 


2. 31-45 minutes 


3 


0 


3. 46-60 minutes 


5 


2 


4. hour to hour and 15 min 


3 


1 


5. hour and 16 to 1.5 hours 


1 


0 


6. 1.5 to hour and 45 min 


2 


0 


7. hour and 46 min to 2 


1 


0 


8. 2 hours to 2 and Id 


2 


0 


9. longer than 2 hours and 15 


2 


1 


Uatching TV (No. 117) 






0. 0-15 minutes per day 


14 




1 . 16-30 minutes 


5 




2. 31-45 minutes 


3 




3. 46-60 minutes 


3 




4. hour to hour and 15 min 


3 




5. hour and 16 min to 1.5 


1 




6. 1.5 hours to hour and 45 


1 




9. longer than 2 hours and 15 


4 




Watching TV (No. 117) 






0. 0-30 minutes per ueek 




78 


1. 0.5-1 hour 




9 


2. 1-1.5 hours 




3 


3. 1 .5-2 hours 




4 


4. 2-2.5 hours 




3 


5. 2.5-3 hours 




3 


6. 3-3.5 hours 




2 


9. longer than 4.5 hours 




1 
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Table 2: Demographic Differences 



T-Test 

Americans Japanese in US Japanese AJu AJ JuJ 



Nos. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 






108 


.63 


1.08 


.50 


.51 


.56 


.89 






109 


1.00 


.23 


.29 


.46 


1.00 


.14 


* 


-* 


110 


.93 


.99 


4.50 


2.40 


1.85 


.49 


-* 


-* * 


111 


0 


0 


1.00 


.25 


1.00 


.30 


-* 


-* 


112 






3.82 


2.83 


4.32 


1.13 






113 






2.50 


3.22 


.09 


.70 






114 






3.65 


3.67 


.09 


.71 






115 






3.79 


2.75 


.18 


.95 






116 






2.88 


2.84 


.22 


1.06 






117 






2.32 


2.98 


.73 


1 .65 







(A = Americans, Ju = Japanese in US, J = Japanese) 

(* or -* significant in T-Test; minus means t value is negative) 

All three groups had similar male-to-female ratios (108K 
Japanese in US included about tuo thirds graduate students; the 
other tuo groups included only undergraduate students (109K 
Americans were, on average, younger than Japanese, and Japanese 
uere younger than Japanese in US (110K 

Japanese and Japanese in US had similar experiences uith 
English study in Japan (112) ♦ However, Japanese in US had 
significantly more exposure to English than Japanese did (Nos* 
113, 114, 115, 116, 117). 

The mean ratings of politeness in each of the four 
situations and the grand mean of all four situations uere 
computed. For Americans, ANOVA shous that there are no 
significant differences in those five means caused by age or sex 
dif f erences ♦ 

As for Japanese in US, males perceived requests in Situation 
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Ill to be more polite than females did (5.92} 5.13} F=4.18). 
Also, the grand mean for males uas louer than the grand mean for 
females, indicating that overall, males perceived requests as 
being more polite than females did (5.38} 4.73} F=6.5). There 
are no significant differences betueen graduate students and 
undergraduate students or among age groups. Males had studied 
English in the US significantly longer than females had (3.81} 
1.41} F=5.10). Except for the length of time spent studying 
English in the US, there uere no significant differences betueen 
females and males, graduate and undergraduate students, or among 
age groups. Differences in experience studying English did not 
make a significant difference in their perceptions of politeness 
in requests. 

As for Japanese in Japan, there uere no significant 
differences betueen females and males or among age groups in 
their perceptions of the politeness of requests. There uere no 
significant differences in amount of experience studying English 
betueen females and males or among age groups. Different amounts 
of experience studying English did not make any significant 
difference in perception of politeness, either. 

As a uhole, sex, status, age, and amount of experience 
studying English in each group did not have much effect on 
perceptions of politeness. 

Of the three groups, the only group that included graduate 
students uas Japanese in US. They uere also significantly 
older than Japanese and Americans, and Japanese uere significantly 
older than Americans. Houever, the ratios of females and males 
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uere not significantly different among these three groups. 
Betueen the tuo Japanese groups, there uas no significant 
difference in the amount of time they had spent studying English 
in Japan, but Japanese in US had significantly more exposure to 
English and had spent more time studying English than Japanese 
had ♦ 

These three groups uere different in terms of their ages, 
and the tuo Japanese groups had different amounts of exposure to 
English and amounts of English study* 

The mean and the standard deviation for each request by each 
group is shoun in Table 3. The rank indicates the order of 
perception of politeness from the highest to the louest in each 
situation by each group. T-tests uere run betueen groups and "*" 
indicates that significant differences uere found; a negative 
indicates that the mean score of the former groups is smaller 
than the mean score of the latter group. 
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Table 3: Perception of Politeness of Requests 



Americans Japanese in US Japanese T-Test 

Mean S.D. Rank Mean S.D. Rank Mean S.D. Rank AJu AJ JuJ 



I 



1 


5.95 


1 .82 


1 


7.41 


1.08 


1 


6.04 


2.17 


3 


-* 




* 


2 


3.31 


1 .96 


12 


6.06 


2.12 


3 


6.18 


2.45 


2 


-* 


-* 




3 


4.96 


1 .96 


4 


4.47 


1.83 


5 


3.55 


2.17 


11 




* 


* 


4 


2.84 


1 .76 


14 


3.47 


2.26 


11 


3.68 


2.24 


10 




-* 




5 


3.50 


2.02 


8 


4.06 


1.83 


8 


3.48 


2.03 


12 








6 


2.90 


1 .63 


13 


3.88 


2.01 


9 


3.88 


2.21 


9 


-* 


-* 




7 


3.33 


1 .88 


11 


3.00 


1 .84 


13 


2.58 


1.95 


15 




* 




8 


2.78 


1 .68 


15 


2.97 


2.08 


14 


3.02 


2.02 


14 








9 


5.83 


1 .99 


2 


7.26 


1.38 


2 


6.94 


1 .94 


1 


-* 


-* 




10 


4.06 


1.79 


5 


4.47 


2.09 


5 


4.68 


1.86 


7 




-* 




11 


3.49 


1 .69 


9 


4.18 


2.14 


7 


5.06 


1.86 


4 




-* 


-* 


12 


5.69 


2.04 


3 


5.00 


1.86 


4 


4.99 


2. 19 


5 




* 




13 


3.88 


2.06 


6 


3.09 


1.88 


12 


3.91 


1 .95 


8 






-* 


14 


3.83 


1 .82 


7 


3.59 


2.05 


10 


4.75 


2.19 


6 




-* 


-* 


15 


3.45 


1.79 


10 


2.65 


1.56 


15 


3.40 


1 .99 


13 


* 




-* 


16 


1.48 


1 .69 


16 


.64 


1.25 


16 


.46 


1.14 


16 


* 


* 




Mean 


3.83 


1.15 




4.13 


1.17 




4.16 


1.26 











II 



17 


5.46 


1 .99 


4 


4.18 


1 .85 


7 


3.36 


1.83 


9 


* 


* 


* 


18 


4.98 


1 .96 


6 


3.74 


2.08 


9 


3.56 


1.97 


8 


* 


* 




19 


4.96 


2.05 


8 


3.06 


1 .94 


10 


3.30 


1 .96 


10 


* 


* 




20 


2.34 


1.88 


12 


.82 


1.82 


12 


.59 


1.65 


12 


* 


* 




21 


7.51 


1 .82 


1 


8.18 


1.00 


1 


6.69 


1.99 


3 


-* 


* 


* 


22 


6.99 


1.91 


3 


7.94 


1 .10 


2 


7.04 


1.68 


1 


-* 




* 


23 


7.24 


1 .67 


2 


7.79 


1.18 


3 


6.78 


1.86 


2 


-* 






24 


5.03 


1.97 


5 


6.85 


1.11 


4 


5.26 


1.85 


4 


-* 






25 


4.98 


2.12 


6 


4.59 


1.56 


5 


4.84 


1.98 


5 








26 


4.56 


2.01 


10 


4.50 


1 .90 


6 


4.77 


2.15 


7 








27 


4.78 


2.03 


9 


4.15 


1.93 


8 


4.78 


2.27 


6 








28 


3.09 


2.03 


11 


3.03 


1.82 


11 


3.01 


2.10 


11 








Mean 


5.16 


1 .22 




4.90 


.87 




4.50 


1.06 






* 
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Table 3: (Continued) 



Americans 
Mean S* D. Rank 



Japanese in US 
Mean S*D. Rank 



Japanese T-Test 
Mean S*D* Rank AJu AJ JuJ 



III 



29 


4.36 


2.00 


11 


5.94 


2.00 


8' 


5.47 


1.72 


7 


-* 


-* 




30 


4.96 


1.74 


9 


5.50 


1.78 


9 


4.47 


1.73 


10 








31 


4.78 


2.04 


10 


4.47 


1.97 


12 


4.73 


1.90 


9 








32 


3.89 


1.91 


15 


4.47 


2.05 


12 


4.14 


1.72 


12 








33 


5.68 


2.06 


7 


6.35 


2.50 


6 


6.14 


2.25 


3 








34 


2.49 


2.51 


17 


2.00 


2.52 


17 


1.12 


1.92 


17 




* 




35 


5.40 


1.8 


8 


6.71 


1.99 


5 


6.32 


1.72 


2 


-* 


-* 




36 


6.30 


1.92 


5 


7.38 


1.74 


3 


6.02 


1.87 


5 


-* 






37 


4.19 


1.95 


12 


4.85 


1.89 


11 


4.28 


2.18 


11 








38 


4.10 


2.23 


13 


4.44 


1.80 


14 


3.83 


1.90 


13 








39 


6.49 


2.10 


4 


6.26 


2.17 


7 


5.31 


2.01 


8 








40 


3.86 


2.22 


16 


3.53 


2.26 


16 


2.52 


2.33 


16 








41 


5.96 


1.98 


6 


5.26 


2.15 


10 


3.47 


1.83 


15 






* 


42 


6.69 


1.82 


2 


6.88 


1.95 


4 


5.81 


2.27 


6 








43 


7.68 


1.62 


1 


7.91 


1.36 


1 


6.55 


2.21 


1 








44 


6.65 


2.03 


3 


7.68 


1.17 


2 


6.08 


1.83 


4 


-* 






45 


3.99 


2.08 


14 


4.26 


2.12 


15 


3.49 


1.83 


14 








Mean 


5.14 


1.10 




5.52 


1.18 




4.69 


.99 











IV 



46 


2.25 


2.21 


14 


2.12 


1.86 


15 


2.08 


1.69 


15 








47 


6.44 


1.68 


4 


7.53 


1.83 


3 


6.20 


1.90 


6 


-* 






48 


6.18 


1.78 


6 


6.03 


1.75 


8 


5.17 


1.55 


8 




* 




49 


2.19 


2.06 


15 


3.76 


1.58 


14 


3.33 


1.64 


14 


-* 


-* 




50 


6.13 


1.66 


7 


6.18 


1.59 


7 


5.33 


1.88 


7 








51 


5.43 


2.16 


10 


7.09 


1.62 


6 


6.71 


1.61 


4 


-* 


-* 




52 


2.99 


2.30 


13 


4.50 


1.80 


12 


4.71 


1.68 


12 


-* 


-* 




53 


5.84 


2.07 


8 


5.21 


1.87 


11 


4.38 


1.93 


13 






* 


54 


5.70 


2.21 


9 


5.30 


1.94 


9 


4.85 


1.89 


9 








55 


5.34 


2.24 


11 


5.26 


1.86 


10 


4.84 


1.66 


11 








56 


7.45 


1.31 


1 


7.47 


1.29 


5 


6.29 


1.44 


5 




* 


* 


57 


6.79 


1.62 


3 


8.12 


.91 


2 


7.52 


1.08 


2 


-* 


-* 


* 


58 


7.14 


1.83 


2 


8.44 


.93 


1 


8.09 


1.46 


1 


-* 


-* 




59 


6.31 


2.14 


5 


7.50 


1.31 


4 


6.76 


1.81 


3 


-* 




* 


60 


3.91 


2.33 


12 


4.09 


2.25 


13 


4.85 


2.71 


10 




-* 




61 


1.85 


2.04 


16 


1.41 


1.48 


16 


.93 


1.66 


16 




* 




Mean 


5.12 


1.13 




5.60 


1.04 




5.12 


.88 




-* 




* 


G ['ean4.79 


.87 




5.06 


.81 




4.63 


.76 








* 



(A = Americans, Ju = Japanese in US, J = Japanese) 

(* or -* significant in T-Test, minus means t value is negative) 
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Situation I . Only ratings of "Open the uindou, could you? M 
(5) and "Open the uindou, can't you? M (8) uere not significantly 
different among the three groups* All groups perceived the 
imperative form as being the least polite, but Japanese groups 
perceived it as being much less polite than Americans did* 
Americans rated "Could you..." (1), "Uould you..." (9), "Uill 
you... 11 (12), "Can you..." (3), "..., uould you?" (10), 
"..., uill you?" (13), in that order of politeness. Both 
Japanese groups rated the first three as being fairly polite, but 
Japanese rated "Can you..." (3) fairly lou. Both Japanese groups 
rated "Couldn't you..." (2) as being very polite even though it 
is negatively uorded and Americans rated it as being less polite. 
Japanese tended to rate some negatively uorded requests as being 
polite (Nos. 2, 11, 14), though the highest negatively uorded 
request by Americans uas "Uon't you..." (14), uhich uas rated 
seventh. Japanese groups rated "Can't you..." (4) similarly uith 
Americans, but the Japanese groups tended to rate negatively 
uorded requests as being more polite than Americans did. 

Situation II . As in Situation I, an imperative uithout 
"please," "sir," or a name (20) uas rated as being least polite 
by all three groups, though there uas a significant difference 
betueen the ratings of the Americans and the tuo Japanese groups. 
"You might..." uithout a tag (28) uas the second least polite. 
All groups chose "Uould you..." uith the three tags (Nos. 21, 22, 
& 23) as the three most polite requests, though the order uas 
different, and "Uould you..." uithout a tag (24) either the 
fourth or fifth most polite. There uas no significant difference 
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among three groups for the requests uith M You might.. uith or 
uithout tags (Nos. 25, 26, 27, & 28). Japanese tend to perceive 
requests uith M please M as less polite than Americans do. 
Japanese perceive imperatives, uhether uith M please, M "sir," 
name, or no tag (Nos. 17, 18, 19, & 20), as less polite than 
Americans do. Japanese in US tend to perceive any request uith 
"Would you... M as more polite than Japanese and Americans, even 
though Americans and Japanese do not have significant difference 
except uith the tag M please. M As a uhole, Americans and Japanese 
in US perceive requests as being more polite than Japanese do. 

Situation III . All three groups perceived imperatives as 
being least polite, Japanese more so than Americans. All three 
groups also perceived M Uhy don't you..." (40) as the second least 
polite, and the Japanese perceived it as less polite than the 
other tuo groups. All three groups perceived the imperative uith 
M Can you... M (45) as the third or fourth least polite and one 
uith "Dill you..." (38) as the fourth or fifth least polite. 
Houever, the imperative uith M please M (41) uas perceived as being 
much ruder by Japanese than the other tuo groups. Declaratives 
(Nos. 31, 32, 33, and 38) uere not perceived differently by the 
three groups. All three groups perceived "I uould appreciate it 
if... M (43) as being most polite, but Japanese rated it as less 
polite than the other tuo groups. All three groups also per- 
ceived "I uonder if..." (42) as being very polite, but Japanese 
rated it as less polite than the other tuo groups did. Japanese 
perceived less polite than tuo other groups for Nos. 39-44. 
Japanese in US perceived M Could you possibl y . . . (44) as being 
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more polite than Americans did. The tuo Japanese groups 
perceived M Uould you..." (35) as being more polite than Americans 
did. Japanese in the US perceived "May I ... 11 (36) as being more 
polite than Americans and Japanese did. Overall, Americans and 
Japanese in US perceived requests as being more polite than 
Japanese did. 

Sit uat ion IV . All three groups perceived M A glass of 
uater," (61) as being least polite, and Japanese in US rated it 
as being louer than the other tuo groups did. They perceived the 
imperative (46) and "I uant... M (49) as the second and third 
least polite. Americans perceived the latter as being less 
polite than the tuo Japanese groups did. The tuo Japanese groups 
rated "Would you mind.,." (58) as the most polite, and more 
polite than Americans did. Americans perceived "May l... M (56) 
as being most polite, and Americans and Japanese in US perceived 
it as being more polite than Japanese did. Japanese in US 
perceived "Uould you..." (57) as being more polite than the other 
tuo groups, and Japanese rated it as more polite than Americans 
did. Also, all three groups perceived "Do you mind..." (59) as 
being polite, and Japanese in US perceived it as being more 
polite than Americans and Japanese did. Japanese in US perceived 
"Could you..." (47) as being more polite than Americans and 
Japanese did. Americans and Japanese in US perceived "Can 
you..." (Nos. 48 & 50) as being more polite than Japanese did. 
The tuo Japanese groups perceived "I uould like..." (51) and "1 
uill..." (52) as being more polite than Americans did. As for 
requests uith "please", Americans and Japanese in US perceived "A 
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glass of uater, please, 11 (53) as being more polite than Japanese 
did, and Americans perceived the imperative uith "please" as 
being more polite than Japanese did* Houever, there uere no 
significant differences among the ratings of the three groups for 
"I uant a glass of uater, please." (55). Overall Japanese in US 
perceived requests as being more polite than Americans and 
Japanese . 

Summary and conclusions . Across the four situations, there 
uere no significant differences in perception of politeness of 
requests betueen Americans and the tuo Japanese groups, but Japa- 
nese in US perceived requests as being more polite than Japanese 
did. 

Across the four situations, all three groups perceived the 
imperative form as being least polite (Hg, H 4 , & H 7 ) . Americans 
perceived it as being more polite than Japanese did, except for 
No. 46, and in situations I and II, Americans and Japanese in US 
perceived the imperative as being more polite than Japanese did. 

As Vor imperative uith a tag question, Americans perceived 
positively uorded forms as being more polite than negatively 
uorded forms and past tense forms as being more polite than 
present tense forms, nouever, Japanese responses uere the 
opposite. Japanese in US perceived past tense f o> ms as bej^g 
more polite than present tense forms, but they perceived 
positively uorded forms as being more polite than negatively 
uorded forms (H 9 & H i2 )f 

Americans and Japanese both perceived interrogat ives as 
being more polite than imperatives or imperatives uith a tag 
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question. Japanese in US perceived politeness of requests 
similarly to Americans (H^ & H^) . 

All three groups perceived interrogat ives as being more 
polite than imperatives and declaratives in Situation II (H 2 & 
H^) . For Americans and Japanese in US, requests uith "please" 
are more polite than requests uith "sir", name, or uithout a tag, 
but for Japanese, this is not necessarily true <H 13 >. 

All three groups perceived negative politeness as being very 
polite, but Americans did more so than Japanese (Nos. 39, 42, 43, 
44) <H 16 K 

Americans perceived any request uhich starts uith "I" as 
being impolite, less polite than either of the tuo Japanese 
groups did. Houever, there uere no differences among the three 
groups for requests uith "please". All three groups perceived 
"Hou about..." (60) as being impolite. Americans perceived "May 
I..." (Nos. 36 & 56) as be T 'ng most polite and Americans and 
Japanese in US perceived it as being more polite than Japanese 
did. All three groups perceived "Uould you mind..." (58) and "Do 
you mind..." (59) as being polite, and the tuo Japanese groups 
perceived the former as being more polite than Americans did. 
Japanese in US perceived the latter as being more polite than the 
other tuo groups did. 

Of the forms generally rated as being least polite, the 
Japanese groups, especially Japanese in Japan, rated these forms 
as being less polite than Americans did. This uould tend to 
contradict H lg , since Japanese uould be less likely to use these 
very impol ite forms. 
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Relationsh ip betueen ratings of Politeness and ratings of 
frequency. The follouing are the results of the frequency 
ratings for occurrence of forms of requests (second section in 
the questionnaire). The higher the score, the more frequently 
they are perceived to occur. 
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Table 4: Frequency of Use of Requests 



Q Nos# Americans Japanese T-Test 





Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




62 


6.30 


2.36 


6.32 


2.41 




63 


2.95 


2.06 


2.67 


2.52 




64 


6.48 


2.15 


5.97 


2.56 




65 


2.90 


2.08 


2.85 


2.46 




66 


2.39 


2.10 


3.74 


2.63 


-* 


67 


1.67 


1.47 


2.44 


2.55 


-* 


68 


2.69 


2.34 


2.65 


2.53 




69 


1.71 


1.34 


2.38 


2.45 




70 


6.65 


2.16 


6.74 


2.35 




71 


3.31 


2.37 


4.00 


2.52 




72 


6.78 


2.19 


5.50 


2.69 


* 


73 


3.32 


2.36 


3.94 


2.33 




74 


3.43 


2.27 


3.62 


2.76 




75 


2.77 


2.30 


2.79 


2.13 




76 


6.48 


2.42 


6.33 


2.48 




77 


4.79 


2.50 


3.21 


2.57 


* 


78 


4.64 


2.41 


3.53 


2.51 


* 


79 


4.94 


2.90 


3.88 


2.26 




80 


7.10 


2.17 


7.12 


2.25 




81 


5.81 


2.33 


4.97 


2.74 




82 


5.53 


2.38 


5.24 


2.55 




83 


5.84 


2.63 


6.76 


2.20 




84 


3.20 


2.34 


2.35 


1.87 




85 


2.83 


2.18 


1.82 


1.78 


* 


86 


2.89 


2.14 


1.88 


1.68 


* 


87 


2.74 


2.23 


2.03 


1.74 




88 


2.68 


2.43 


2.35 


1.92 




89 


4.95 


2.52 


5.32 


2.25 




90 


5.86 


2.61 


6.38 


2.31 




91 


4.89 


2.83 


6.00 


2.39 


-* 


92 


5.09 


2.48 


3.62 


2.47 


* 


93 


3.70 


2.08 


5.33 


2.77 


-* 


94 


4.69 


2.51 


4.71 


2.37 




95 


6.25 


2.15 


4.03 


3.12 




96 


5.11 


2.21 


3.82 


2.47 




97 


5.42 


2.58 


6.03 


2.52 




98 


6.84 


1.97 


7.27 


1 .89 




99 


6.08 


2.29 


6.79 


2.48 




100 


3.83 


2.52 


4.58 


2.76 




101 


5.83 


2.42 


7.12 


2.25 


-* 


102 


5.84 


2.22 


5.68 


2.23 




103 


7.14 


1.85 


6.21 


2.75 


* 


104 


6.18 


2.28 


5.32 


1.13 




105 


4.69 


2.32 


4.09 


2.70 




106 


5.01 


2.17 


4.65 


2.89 




107 


2.22 


2.27 


3.65 


2.96 


-* 
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The two groups did not perceive the frequency of requests 
very differently (r = .85). Only 15 items out of 46 uere 
significantly different, Americans perceived "Uill you..." (72), 
"(imperative), sir' 1 (77), "(imperative), (title and name)" (78), 
"You might,,., sir" (85), "You might..., (title and name)" (86), 
"Can you possibly..." (92), "I uould appreciate it..." (95), 
"Could you possibly..." (96), and "May I have..." (103) as 
occurring more frequently than Japanese did. Japanese perceived 
"..., could you?" (66), "Couldn't you..." (67), "May I..." (91), 
"Why don't you..." (93), "(elliptical imperative), please" (101), 
and "(elliptical imperative)" (107) as occurring more frequently 
than Americans did. 

Americans perceived requests uith "sir", title and name, 
or "possibly" as occurring more frequently than Japanese did. 
Japanese perceived a tag question uith "could" and "couldn't", 
and elliptical imperative forms as occurring more frequently. 
Japanese perceived tuo requests using "May I..." (Nos. 103 & 91) 
as occurring uith almost the same frequency (6.21 & 6.00), but 
Americans perceived them very differently (7.14 & 4.89). This 
indicates that Americans use request forms uith "May I..." in 
only limited situations, and they uould often use it in Situation 
IV but not in Situation III. Houever, Japanese did not notice 
this difference. 

Ue computed the correlation betueen the standard deviations 
for Items 1 to 61 (except 11) and means of frequency use of 
requests of the same request forms (Items 62-107) for both 
Americans and Japanese in US to determine uhether the dispersion 
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of perceptions of politeness in requests is larger uhen the 
request is perceived as being less frequently used* The 
correlation is -.15 for Americans and -.31 for Japanese in US. 
The former is not significant, but the latter is, indicating that 
Japanese in US tended to perceive more difference in politeness 
if they hear the request form less frequently. This result tends 
to support for Japanese in US only. 

Ue also calculated correlations of means of politeness among 
the three groups in different situations. The results appear in 
Table 5. 

Table 5: Correlations of Perception of 
Politeness among Three Groups 



Situation I 

Japanese in US Japanese 
Americans .81 .73 
Japanese in US .92 

Situation II 

Japanese in US Japanese 
Americans .90 .89 
Japanese in US .96 

Situation III 

Japanese in US Japanese 
Americans .91 .80 
Japanese in US .94 

Situation IV 

Japanese in US Japanese 
Americans .92 .85 
Japanese in US .97 

Situation I & J.I 

Japanese in US Japanese 
Americans .84 .77 
Japanese in US .94 

Situation I - IV 

Japanese in US Japanese 
Americans .89 .81 
Japanese in US .94 
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All correlations are above .72 and very high. All of them 
are significant. The correlations betueen Japanese in US and 
Japanese are above .92 and are the highest correlations in every 
situation. The correlations betueen Americans and Japanese are 
less than .90 and louest. These data shou that Japanese in US 
and Japanese have the highest correlations and perceive 
politeness in requests most similarly. The next highest 
correlations are betueen Americans and Japanese in US. Americans 
and Japanese perceive politeness least similarly, though 
correlations are betueen .73 and .89, and they are very high. 
Factor Analyses 

Ue ran exploratory factor analyses uith varimax rotation 
using SPSS for each situation for each group. Factors uith an 
eigenvalue of greater than 1 uere retained, and variables uith a 
factor loading of greater than .5 uere considered to load on that 
factor. The results are shoun in Table 6. The eigenvalue is 
shoun belou the factor number, uith tho percentage of common 
variance accounted for in parentheses. 
Table 6: Factor Analyses: Situation I 



Americans 






Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


6.20 (62.5) 


1.65 (16.6) 


1.40 (14.1) 


9 .58 


5 .81 


1 .69 


10 .63 


6 .75 


2 .77 


11 .60 


7 .77 


3 .55 


12 .66 


8 .57 


4 .52 


13 .78 






14 .72 






15 .81 
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Table 6: (Continued) 



Japanese in US 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 

6.62 (59.3) 1.93 (17.3) 1.83 (16.4) 

5 .92 12 .77 2 .52 

6 .71 14 .76 3 .55 

7 .83 15 .60 4 .87 

8 .71 

10 .91 

11 .84 
13 .59 
15 .61 

Japanese 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 

6.19 (59.9) 2.03 (19.7) 1.11 (10.7) 



5 .73 

6 .68 

7 .54 

8 .67 

10 .70 

11 .71 
15 .52 



12 .73 

13 .70 

14 .70 



1 .63 

2 .95 
4 .54 



Situation I . For Americans, all requests except an 
imperative form (16) load in three factors: Nos. 9-15 on factor 
1, uhich accounts for 63* of variance, Nos. 5-8 on factor 2 
(17*), and Nos. 1-4 on factor 3 (14*). 

For factors clustered by moc'als, "ui 1 1 " and "uould" cluster 
on factor 1, and "can" and "could" .iter on facto 3 2 cv-.d 3. 
None of the factors has "ui 1 1 " and and their p >.st t;inse 

forms together. 

In factor 1, interrogative form? and imperative f orn s uit' 
tag questions cluster on one factor or "uill" and "uould". 
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Houever, for factors 2 and 3, imperative forms uith tag questions 
and interrogative forms cluster on factors for "can" and "could". 

None of the factors are clustered by tense of modal ♦ Tense 
is not an important element for clustering factors for either 
modal ♦ 

For Japanese in US, Nos. 1, 9 and 16 did not load on any 
factor. Imperative forms uith tag questions form factor 1, uhich 
accounts for 59* of the variance. Interrogat i ves form factors 2 
and 3: "will" and "would 11 form factor 2, and "can" and "could" 
form factor 3* 

Either imperative forms uith a tag question or 
interrogat ives are the most important element, and then the 
difference of modals. For this group, the tense is not an 
element in forming a factor. 

For Japanese, Nos. 3, 9 and 16 did not load on any factor. 
The factor loadings are irregular for this group. Imperative 
forms uith tag questions cluster on factor 1, uhich accounts for 
60* of the variance, but No. 13 clusters uith Nos. 12 & 14 on 
factor 2. That is, factor 2 is "uill". "Can" and "could" 
cluster on factor 3. 

None of the factors is clustered by tense of the modal. 

For Americans, the most important factor is the difference 
betueen modals, and the second most important is the difference 
betueen imperative forms uith a tag question and interrogative 
forms. Modals of "uill" and "uould" did not form tuo different 
factors. Houever, for both Japanese groups, the most important 
difference is betueen imperative forms uith a tag question and 
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interrogative forms, and the next is the difference between 
modals. In any group, the difference between tenses of modals 
did not form any factors* 
Table 7: Factor Analysis: Situation II 



Amor i ranc 






Fart nr 1 


Pari nr 9 


Fart nr ^ 


4.47 (57.3) 


1 .90 (94 4) 


1 * 43 f 1 ft 3) 


25 .81 

26 .91 

27 .85 
9 ft .71 


21 .59 

22 .98 

23 .78 


17 .65 

18 .89 

19 .83 

9fi SQ 


lanan pep in 


US 




Fa r t n r 1 


Fart nr 9 


Far t nr 3 


3 . 59 ( 42 . 8 ) 




1 5A (1ft-A) 

1 ♦ JO V 1 o ♦ o ^ 


25 .84 

26 .97 

27 .95 

28 .89 


21 .79 

22 .77 

23 .89 

24 .85 


17 1.00 

18 .79 


Japanese 






Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


3.63 (39.7) 


2.80 (30.7) 


1.94 (21.2) 


25 .89 

26 .93 

27 .94 

28 .89 


21 .91 

22 .74 

23 .81 

24 .79 


17 .77 

18 .91 

19 .77 



Situation II . For Americans, all requests loaded on 3 
factors. Factors are clustered by differences of declarative 
forms, interrogative forms and imperative forms. Declarative 
forms account for 57* of the variance, interrogative, 242, and 
imperative 18*. Items did not cluster by the addition of the 
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tags "please", "sir" or the title and last name* 

Responses of Japanese in US clustered similarly to 
Americans' responses. The only differences are that Nos. 19 & 20 
did not load on factor 3, and declarative forms account for 422 
of the variance, interrogative forms for 392 and imperative forms 
for 192* That is, interrogative forms account for much more 
variance and declarative forms for much less compared uith 
Amer icans • 

For Japanese, factors are very similar to the other tuo 
groups. However, No. 20 did not load on factor 3. Also, the 
three factors account for less variance (922) compared uith the 
Americans (992) and Japanese in US (1002). Japanese use other 
elements to cluster factors. 

The factors are very similar for all three groups. Factors 
are clustered according to the different Forms, declarative, 
interrogative or imperative, rather than uith by the presence or 
absence of a tag. Factor 1 ("You might...") accounted for more 
of the variance for Americans than for either of the Japanese 
groups. No. 20 did not cluster uith Nos. 17 Z* 18 fjr either 
Japanese group. This is probably because Japanese would not 
think of using "Speak louder," to a professor, since i f uould be 
too rude in Japanese culture. 
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Table 8: Factor Analysis: Situations I & I I 



Amer i cans 

Factor 6 



1 .68 

2 .70 

3 .57 

4 .52 



Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Factor 5 


7.36 (39.9) 


3.75 


(20.3) 


2.36 (12.8) 


1.92 (10.4) 


1.22 ( 6.6) 


5 .79 


9 


.66 


25 .82 


21 .57 


17 .69 


A 79 


10 


.51 


OA OO 


OO OO 
. 7Z 


1 ft DO 

lo .©y 


7 .79 


12 


.71 


27 .82 


23 .81 


19 .80 


ft AQ 


13 


.70 


Oft ASl 


O/l 


OA Rft 

zU . Do 




14 


.66 










15 


.72 








Japanese in 


US 










Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Factor 5 


7.89 (36.3) 


4.78 


(22.0) 


2.82 (13.0) 


2.51 (11.5) 


1.65 ( 7.6) 


5 .89 


1 


.50 


25 .86 


1 .53 


12 .62 


A 7ft 

O • f O 


9 


.56 


OA OR 


O A7 
*L .Or 


1 . OO 


7 .72 


21 


.84 


27 .94 


3 .63 


15 .61 


ft AC\ 


22 


.75 


Oft Q1 


A 




10 .92 


23 


.84 




19 .55 




1 1 ftQ 


24 


.87 








13 .59 












15 .62 












Japanese 












Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Factor 5 


7.60 (39.2) 


3.07 


(15.8) 


2.91 (15.0) 


2.07 (10.7) 


1.93 ( 9.8) 


25 .84 


5 


.65 


21 .86 


1 .61 


17 .78 


26 .91 


6 


.57 


22 .79 


2 .78 


18 .90 


27 .89 


8 


.58 


23 .69 


3 .54 


19 .69 


28 .91 


10 


.83 


24 .80 


4 .73 






11 


.75 




5 .52 












6 .61 




Situation I 


& II. 


Since both 


situations I 


and II are 



Factor 6 



16 .76 

17 .61 



20 .80 



Factor 6 



12 .62 

13 .67 

14 .65 



similar, making a request of a stranger uho is of higher status 
(a professor), ue ran a factor analysis for a combination of the 
two situations for the three groups. 
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accounts for 39* of variance. Factor 2 is imperative forms uith 
tag questions (16*). Factor 3 is interrogative forms uith "Uould 
you..." (15*). Factor 4 is the modals "can" or "could" (10*). 
Factor 5 is imperative forms (10*). Factor 6 is the modal "uill" 
(5*). 

For Americans and Japanese in US, imperative forms uith a 
tag question account for the largest amount of the variance 
(about 40*) but for Japanese, that factor accounts for only 16* 
of the variance. For Japanese, the declarative forms account for 
the greatest amount of variance (39*), but for Americans and 
Japanese in US, they account for only 13* of the variance. 
Americans form a factor for "uill" and "uould", but the tuo 
Japanese groups form a factor for only "uill". Japanese in US 
are unique and do not form a factor for "Uould you..." but form 
one for past tense, even though the other tuo groups do not. 
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Table 9: Factor Analysis: Situation III 



Americans 

Factor 1 Factor 2 

4.97 (52.4) 1.89 (20.0) 

29 .79 36 .57 

30 .70 37 .57 

31 .69 39 .55 

32 .60 41 .59 
34 .57 

Japanese in US 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 

6.18 (54.5) 1.93 (17.0) 1.27 (11.2) 1.13 (10.0) 

37 .66 36 .58 29 .62 35 .96 

38 .75 39 .71 30 .67 

40 .68 42 .81 31 .82 

41 .64 43 .70 34 .68 
45 .69 44 .71 

Japanese 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 

4.02 (44.6) 1.89 (21.0) 1.30 (14.4) 

37 .62 39 .51 35 .62 

38 .93 42 .63 36 .75 
41 .64 43 .70 

45 .60 44 .72 



Situation III . For Americans, Nos. 33, 35, 38, 40, 42, 43, 
44, and 45 did not load on either of the tuo factors. The 
factors do not cluster clearly according to any one form or 
tense. Factor 1 (Nos. 29, 30, 31, 32, 34) includes 
interrogative, declarative and imperative forms. It accounts for 
522 of the variance. Factor 2 includes all these three forms, 
but they are more polite (202> . Both factors together explain 
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only 72* of variance. 

For Japanese in US, Nos. 32 & 33 did not load on any of the 
four factors. Again, the factors do not seem to cluster 
according to any one form or tense. Factor 1 (Nos. 37, 38, 40, 
41, and 45) includes imperative forms with a tag question or 
"please", the declarative form "You might...", and "Uhy don't 
you...", and accounts for 55* of the variance. These are 
slightly more polite than imperative forms. Factor 2 is indirect 
requests, most of thern using negative politeness (17*). Factor 3 
(Nos* 29, 30, 31 and 34) includes interrogative, declarative and 
imperative forms, and they do not seem to have any elements in 
common, though this factor accounts for 11* of variance. The 
interrogative form uith "Uould you..." forms one factor by itself 
(10*) . 

For Japanese, Nos. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, & 40 did not load 
on any of the three factors. Factor 1 includes declarative forms 
and imperative forms uith a tag question or "please". It 
accounts for 45* of the variance. Factor 2 is made up of 
requests that use negative politeness (21*). Factor 3 is 
interrogative forms (14*). 

All three groups shou a much more complex clustering of 
factors than in previous cases. Both Japanese groups have a very 
strong sense of negative politeness, even though it did not form 
a factor for Americans. Both Japanese groups also perceived 
imperative forms uith a tag question and "please" as being 
similar, and they cluster on one factor, though they do not for 
Amer icans . 
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Table 10: Factor Analysis: Situation IV 



Americans 



Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


5.13 (54.3) 


2.07 


(21.9) 


1.26 (13.3) 


47 .70 


46 


.67 


53 .62 


48 .82 


49 


.87 


JH • OO 


50 .79 


52 


.46 


55 .78 


51 .50 


61 


.67 




56 .48 








57 .56 








Japanese in 


US 






Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


6.54 (66.5) 


2.03 


(20.7) 


1.26 (12.8) 


46 .69 


47 


.89 


58 .77 


49 .82 


48 


.61 


59 .84 


52 .75 


50 


.74 




53 .59 


51 


.62 




54 .60 


54 


.52 




55 .73 


57 


.73 




60 .65 








61 .61 









Japanese 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 

4.05 (43.7) 2.18 (23.6) 1.38 (15.0) 

53 .82 47 .88 56 .56 

54 .80 48 .66 57 .77 

55 .82 50 .65 58 .56 



S ituation IV . For Americans, Nos. 58, 59 and 60 did not 
load on any of the three factors. Declarative and interrogative 
forms cluster on factor 1 and account for 54X of the variance. 
Factor 2 is made up of imperative and declarative forms (these 
declarative forms shou stronger demands) and accounts for 22*4 of 
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Figure 1: Degrees of Politeness 



Situation I 



Mean 
5.95 
5.83 
5.69 

4.96 

4.06 
3.88 
3.83 
3.50 
3.49 
3.45 
3.33 
3.31 

2.90 
2.84 
2.78 

1.48 



Amer i cans 

E-l. Could you open the uindou? 

-9. Uould you open the uindou? 

12. Dili you open the uindou? 

3. Can you open the uindou? 

rlO. Open the uindou, uould you? 

r-pl3. Open the uindou, uill you? 

14. Don' t you open the uindou? 

=5. Open the uindou, could you? 

11. Open the uindou, uouldn't you? 

■15. Open the uindou, uon' t you? 

-7. Open the uindou, can you? 

-2. Couldn't you open the uindou? 



E 



6. 
4. 
8. 



Open the uindou, couldn't you? 
Can't you open the uindou? 
Open the uindou, can't you? 



16. 



Mean 




7.41 


1. 


7.26 


9. 


6.06 


2. 


5.00 


-12. 


4.47 


-3. 


4.47 


-10. 


4.18 


pil. 


4.06 


—5. 


3.88 


-6. 


3.59 




=14. 


3.47 




—4. 


3.09 




F13. 


3.00 




=7. 


2.97 




=8. 


2.65 


L 15. 


.64 


16. 



Open the uindou* 

Japanese in US 

1* Could you open the uindou? 

9* Uould you open the uindou? 

Couldn't you open the uindou? 

Uill you open the uindou? 
Can you open the uindou? 
Open the uindou, uould you? 
Open the uindou, uouldn't you? 
Open the uindou, could you? 
Open the uindou, couldn't you? 
Uon' t you open the uindou? 
Can't you open the uindou? 
Open the uindou, uill you? 
Open the uindou, can you? 
Open the uindou, can't you? 
Open the uindou, uon' t you? 

16* Open the uindou* 
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Mean 
6.94 

6.18 
6.04 

5.06 
4.99 
4.75 
4.68 

3.91 
3.88 
3.68 
3.55 
3.48 
3.40 
3.02 

2.58 

.46 



Japanese 

9. Uould you open the uindou? 

r~2. Couldn't you open the uindou? 
1 — 1. Could you open the uindou? 

rll. Open the uindou, uouldn't you? 
r-fl2. Dili you open the uindou? 
_14. Uon f t you open the uindou? 
— 10. Open the uindou, uould you? 

-13. Open the uindou, uill you? 

"6. Open the uindou, couldn't you? 
-=4. Can't you open the uindou? 
— 3. Can you open the uindou? 
— 5. Open the uindou, could you? 
-H5. Open the uindou, uon' t you? 

L-8. Open the uindou, can* t yuu? 

7. Open the uindou, can you? 
16. Open the uindou. 



Situation II 



Mean 
7.51 
7.24 
6.99 

5.46 
5.03 
4.98 
4.98 
4.^6 
4.78 
4.56 

3.09 

2.34 



Americans 

r21 . Uould you speak louder, please? 

p23. Uould you speak louder, Professor Smith? 

^22. Uould you speak louder, sir? 

-17. Speak louder, please. 

"-24. Uould you speak louder? 

■"18. Speak louder, sir. 

~:£25. You might speak louder, please. 

_:kl9. Speak louder, Professor Smith. 

•=27. You might speak louder, Professor Smith. 

26. You might speak louder, sir. 

28. You might speak louder. 

20. Speak louder. 
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Japanese in US 
Mean 
8*18 
7.94 
7.79 



6.85 

4.59 
4.50 
4.18 
4.15 
3.74 
3.06 
3.03 



£21. Would you speak louder, please? 

r22. Uould you speak louder, sir? 

•-23. Uould you speak louder, Professor Smith? 

24. Uould you speak louder? 



-25. You might speak louder, please. 

-26. You might speak louder, sir. 

-17. Speak louder, please. 

i27. You might speak louder, Professor Smith 

=18. Speak louder, sir. 

-19. Speak louder, Professor Smith. 

-28. You might speak louder. 



.82 



20. Speak louder. 



Japanese 

Mean 

7.04 C^2» Uould you speak louder, sir? 

6.78 ^23. Uould you speak louder, Professor Smith? 

6.69 L21. Uould you speak louder, please? 

5.26 r24. Uould you speak louder? 

4.84 -25. You might speak louder, please. 

4.78 -27. You might speak louder, Professor Smith. 

4.77 ^26. You might speak louder, sir. 

3.56 r-18. Speak louder, sir. 

3.36 r— 17» Speak louder, please. 

3.30 — 19. Speak louder, Professor Smith. 

3.01 ' — 28. You might speak louder. 



.59 



20. Speak 1 ouder 
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Situation III 



Mean 
7.68 



6.69 
6.65 
6.49 
6.30 
5.96 

5.68 
5.40 

4.96 
4.78 

4.36 
4.19 
4.10 
3.99 
3.89 
3.86 

2.49 



Mean 
7.91 



7.68 
7.38 
6.88 
6.71 
6.35 
6.26 
5.94 
5.50 
5.26 
4.85 
4.47 
4.47 
4.44 
4.26 

3.53 

2,00 



Americans 

43. I uould appreciate 
the neuspaper. 



it if you could stop 



-42. I uonder if you could stop the neuspaper 

-44. Could you possibly stop the neuspaper? 

"39. Can you possibly stop the neuspaper? 

=36. May I stop the neuspaper? 

L 41 . Stop the neuspaper, please. 



r-33. 
L 35. 



I uould like you to stop the neuspaper. 
Uould you stop the neuspaper? 



r30. Can you stop the neuspaper? 

L 31 . I request that you stop the neuspaper. 

r 29. 
=37. 
38. 
45. 



40. 



'Jill you stop the neuspaper? 
You might stop the neuspaper. 
Stop the neuspaper, uill you? 
Stop the neuspaper, can you? 
I uant you to stop the neuspaper. 
Uhy don't you stop the neuspaper? 



34. Stop the neuspaper. 

Japanese in US 

43. I uould appreciate 
the neuspaper. 



it if you could stop 



"44. Could you possibly stop the neuspaper? 

=36. May I stop the neuspaper? 

=42. I uonder if you could stop the neuspaper 

"35' Uould you stop the neuspaper? 

— =33. I uould like you to stop the neuspaper. 

— =39. Can you possibly stop the neuspaper? 

==29. Uill you stop the neuspaper? 

-~=30. Can you stop the neuspaper? 

— =41. Stop the neuspaper, please. 

f=37. You might stop the neuspaper. 

•—=31. I request that you stop the neuspaper. 

-32. I uant you to stop the neuspaper. 

-38. Stop the neuspaper, uill you? 

t-45. Stop the neuspaper, can you? 

40. Uhy don't you stop the neuspaper? 

34. Stop the neuspaper. 
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Japanese 



Mean 
6*55 

6.32 
6c 14 

6.oe 

6.0' 
5.M 

5.3: 

4.73 
4.47 
4.28 
4.14 
3.83 
3.49 
3.47 

2.52 

1.12 



r43. I uould appreciate it if you could stop 
the neuspaper. 
Uoul d you stop ; 
I uoul d like you 
Coul d you possib 



-35. Uould you stop \ e neuspaper? 
)T=33. I uould like you to stop the neuspaper. 
=44. Could you possib y stop the neuspaper? 
36. May I stop the ntuispaper? 

S 1 "2. I uonder if you c:uld stop the 
9. Uil 1 you stop the 
L 39. Can you possibly 



neuspaper . 

neuspaper? 
stop the neuspaper? 



I request t hat you stop the neuspaper. 

Can you stop the neuspaper? 

You might stop the neuspaper. 

I uant you to stop the neuspaper. 

Stop the neuspaper, uill you? 

Stop the neuspaper, can you? 

Stop the neuspaper , pi ease . 



40. Uhy don' t you stop the neuspaper? 




34. Stop the neuspaper. 



Situation IV 



Americans 



Mean 
7.45 
7.14 
6.79 
6.44 
6.31 
6.18 
6.13 
5.84 
5.70 
5.43 
5.34 

3.91 

2.99 

2.25 
2.19 
1.85 



r56. 
r58. 
k57. 
rf47. 
459. 
^8. 



May I 
Uould 
Uould 
Coul d 
Do you 



50. 
^53. 
-54. 
=51. 
L 55. 



have a glass of uater? 
you mind bringing me a glass of uater? 
you bring me a glass of uater? 
you bring me a glass of uater? 
mind bringing me a glass of uater? 



Can you bring me a glass of uater? 

Can I have a glass of uater? 

A glass of uater, please. 

Bring me a glass of uater, please. 

I uould like to have a glass of uater 

I uant a glass of uater, please. 



60. Hou about bringing me a glass of uater? 

52. I uill have a glass of uater. 

E46. Bring me a glass of uater. 

49. I uant a glass of uater. 

61 . A gl ass of uater . 
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Japanese in US 

Mean 

8.44 p-58. Uould you mind bringing me a glass of uater? 
8.12 "-57. Uould you bring me a glass of uater? 



7.53 
7.50 



7.09 



47. Could you bring me a glass of uater? 
—59. Do you mind bringing me a glass of uater? 



7.47 -56. May I have a glass of uater? 



"51. I uould like to have a glass of uater. 



6.18 r50. Can I have a glass of uater? 

6.03 L 48. Can you bring me a glass of uater? 

5.30 r54. Bring me a glass of uater, please. 

5.26 r55. I uant a glass of uater, please. 

5.21 53. A glass of uater, please. 

4.50 j-52. I uill have a glass of uater. 

4.09 Jr60. Hou about bringing me a glass of uater? 

3.76 >-49 # J uant a glass of uater. 

2.12 46. Bring me a glass of uater. 

1.41 61. A glass of uater. 

Japanese 

Mean 

8.09 58. Uould you mind bringing me a glass of uater? 

7.52 57. Uould you bring me a glass of uater? 

6.76 p59. Do you mind bringing me a glass of uater? 

6.71 t-51. I uould like to have a glass of uater. 

6.29 r56. May I have a glass of uater? 

6.20 L-47, Could you bring me a glass of uater? 

5.33 r-50. Can I have a glass of uater? 

5.17 p=48. Can you bring me a glass of uater? 

4.85 r -4=p54. Bring me a glass of uater, please. 
4.85 

4.84 ^ 

4.71 1 [=-52 « I uill have a glass of uater. 

4.38 L 53. A glass of uater, please. 

3.33 49. I uant a glass of uater. 

2.08 46. Bring me a glass of uater. 

.93 61. A glass of uater. 



i=60. Hou about bringing me a glass of uater? 
—=55. I uant a glass of uater, please. 
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Degrees of Politeness 

Figure 1 shous the orders and mean ratings of politeness for 
requests in each situation by each group. The numbers on the 
left side are the mean ratings. Spaces between one request form 
and the next indicates that there is a significant difference 
between politeness ratings for requests before and after the 
space. Requests connected by lines do not have significantly 
different politeness ratings. 

Situat ion I . For Americans, there are five clearly 
different levels of politeness, and the third level can be 
divided into tuo levels, so there are six levels. Interrogat ives 
with "could", "would 1 ' and "uill" are most polite, and an 
interrogative uith "can" is next. The third level is imperatives 
wit a tag question uith "would" and "will", and an interrogative 
uith "won't". The next level is imperatives uith a tag question 
uith "could", "uouldn' t", "uon't" and "can", and an interrogative 
uith "couldn't". The follouing level is imperatives uith a tag 
question uith "couldn't" and "can't", and an interrogative uith 
"can't 1 '. The imperative is least polite. 

From these results, ue can conclude that interrogat ive forms 
are more polite than imperative forms uith a tag question or the 
imperative form, and imperative forms uith a tag question are 
more polite than the imperative form (H^, H 5 & Hy) . Past tense 
requests are more polite than present tense requests (H 9 > , 
houever, they are not more polite than future tense requests 
(Hg) . Requests 'jith a modal are more polite than requests 
uithout one <Hjj). Positively uorded requests are more polite 
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"uill" as being more polite than "can". They perceived requests 
with "can" as being less polite* Compared uith Japanese in US, 
they perceived negatively uorded requests as being more polite. 

Though the data shou different degrees of politeness and 
orders, the general patterns of perception of politeness are 
similar, and an imperative form is rated as being least polite by 
all three groups. The data support hypotheses 2-8, except for 
Hj for Japanese. 

Situat ion II . There are four clear levels of politeness. 
The most polite requests are interrogative forms uith "please", 
"sir" or "Professor Smith". The least polite request is the 
imperative form, and the second least is the declarative form 
without "please", "sir 11 , or "Professor Smith". 

The results shou that interrogative forms are more polite 
than declarative forms <H 2 > > but they do not shou that 
declarative forms are more polite than imperative forms (Hg) . In 
the case of "You might..." and "Speak...", the modal form is not 
rated as being more polite, though it is in the case of "Uould 
you..." and "Speak...". Requests uith "please" are more polite 
than requests uithout it <H 13 > . Requests uith "sir 11 are more 
polite than requests uithout it <H 14 ). Requests uith the title 
and family name are more polite than requests uithout them (Hjg) • 

The data do not shou uhich makes a request more polite, 
"please", "sir" or the title and the family name. 

For Japanese in US, there are four clear levels of 
politeness. The most polite is interrogative forms uith 
"please", "sir", or the title and family name, and the second is 
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the same without any of thesis The least polite is the 
imperative form* The third level are divided into tuo subgroups. 

The results show that interrogative forms are more polite 
than declarative forms (Hj) • Declarative forms are more polite 
than imperative forms (H^) . Requests with a modal are more 
polite than requests without one (Hjj). Requests with "please", 
"sir 11 , or the title and family name are more polite than requests 
a tag <H 13 , Hj^, & H 15 >. The data also show that requests uith 
"please" are more polite than requests uith the title and family 
name, uhich the data for Americans do not shou. 

For Japanese, there are four clear levels of politeness. 
The most polite requests are interrogative uith "please", "sir", 
or the title and family name, and the second is the same uithout 
a tag and declarative uith a tag, and the third is declarative 
forms uithout tags and imperative forms uith tags. The least 
polite is the imperative form. 

The results clearly shou that interrogative forms are more 
polite than declarative forms (Hj) > and declarative forms are 
more polite than imperative forms (H^) . This also means that 
requests uith a modal are more polite than requests uithout one 
(H u >. Requests uith "please", "sir", or the title and family 
name are more polite than requests uithout them <H 13 , H J4 & H J5 ) . 
Requests uith "please", "sir" or the title and family name are 
not significantly different in any of interrogative, declarative 
or imperat i ve forms . 

Though tuo Japanese groups shou more dispersion of degrees 
of politeness than Americans, and the three groups shou different 
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degrees and orders of politeness, the data of two Japanese groups 
support Hypotheses 2, 3, 11, 13, 14, and 15, and those of 
Americans support Hypotheses 2, 13* 14, and 15 and partially 
support Hjj» 

Situation III * For Americans, there are six clear levels of 
politeness* The most polite level is a request that uses 
negative politeness* The second most polite level has tuo 
subgroups* The upper group includes a request that uses negative 
politeness and requests with M possibl y M * The third level is a 
declarative and interrogative forms uith "uould"* The fourth is 
an interrogative form uith "can" and a declarative form uith "I 
request ♦♦♦ " ♦ The least polite is the imperative form* 

The results shou that requests uith negative politeness and 
interrogative forms asked indirectly using "possibly 11 are most 
polite* An interrogative form uith "May I***" is equally polite* 
An imperative form uith "please 11 is also perceived as being very 
polite* The data does not support the hypothesis that 
interrogative forms are more polite than declarative forms (H2> ♦ 
Declarative forms are more polite than imperative forms uithout 
"Please" (H 3 > but uith "please", this hypothesis is not 
supported* An interrogative form uith "can" is more polite than 
an imperative form uith a tag question, but in the case of 
"uill", this hypothesis is not supported (H^) • Past tense 
requests are more polite than future tense requests (Nos* 29 & 
33) (Hg) • Past tense requests are not significantly different 
from present tense (Nos* 39 & 44) (H ? ) • Requests with modals are 
not necessarily more polite than those uithout them (H, , ) • 
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For Japanese in US, there are four clear levels of 
politeness. As for Americans, the most polite is "I uould 
appreciate it if..." Also as uith Americans, the least polite 
is the imperative, but it is perceived as being much less polite 
by the Japanese than by Americans. The second least polite is 
"Uhy don't you...". The second level includes the rest and is 
very compl icated . 

Interrogative forms are not necessarily more polite than 
declarative forms (h^) ■ and declarative forms are not necessarily 
more polite than imperative forms, but they are more polite than 
imperative forms uithout "please" (Hg) . Houever, interrogative 
forms are more polite than imperative forms except for "Uhy don't 
you..." (40). Interrogat ives are more polite than imperatives 
uith a tag question (Nos. 30 8. 45, 29 & 38) (H 5 ) . Past tense 
requests are more polite than future tense requests (Nos. 29 & 
35) (Hg) . Past tense requests are more polite than present tense 
requests (Nos. 39 & 44) (H 9 ) . Requests uith a modal are not 
necessarily more polite than those uithout it (Hj j ) • 

For Japanese, there are four clear levels of politeness. 
The first level includes negative politeness, interrogative forms 
uith "possible", "uould", "uill", and "may" and one declarative 
form, "I uould like you*** 11 * The least pol:te is an imperative 
form, and the second least is an interrogative form uith "Uhy 
don' t you . . . " . 

Compared uith the other tuo groups, negative politeness is 
not perceived as being more polite than any request except ones 
uith "possibly". Interrogative forms are not necessarily more 
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polite than declarative forms (Hg) • Houever, interrogative and 
declarative forms are more polite than imperative forms uith or 
without "please". Interrogat ives are more polite than 
imperatives uith tag questions (Nos. 30 & 45, 29 & 38) (H 5 > . 
Past tense requests are more polite than future or present tense 
requests (Nos. 39 & 44, 29 & 33) (H fi & H ? ) . Requests uith modals 
are not necessarily more polite than requests uithout them (H^). 

The data of the three groups do not support the hypothesis 
that interrogative forms are more polite than declarative forms. 
Declarative forms can have very different levels of politeness. 
Negative politeness is very polite, and a request uith "1 uould 
like you..." is fairly polite* Even "I request that... 11 is 
perceived as being more polite than "Uill you...". Japanese 
perceive negative politeness as being less polite than Americans 
did. The tuo Japanese groups perceive interrogat ives as being 
more polite than imperatives uith tag questions but Americans do 
only in the case of "can"* This is probably because Japanese 
perceive a request uith "Uill you..." as being more polite. 

The data for Americans and Japanese in US partially support 
the hypothesis that declarative forms are more polite than 
imperative forms, even though the data of Japanese do . This is 
because the former groups perceive an imperative form uith 
"please" as being more polite than Japanese do. 

Past tense requests are more polite than future tense 
requests across all three groups, but past tense requests are 
more polite than present tense requests only for the Japanese 
groups. Americans perceived requests uith "can" as being more 
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polite than the other tuo groups* 

None of the groups* data support the hypothesis that 
requests uith modals are more polite than requests uithout it* 
This may be true under certain limited conditions* 

Situat ion IV * For Americans, there are four clear levels of 
politeness* The least polite requests are imperative forms and 
the decl arat ive form 11 1 uant ♦ ♦ ♦ 11 ♦ The second 1 east polite is 11 1 
will have*** 11 , and the third least polite is "Hou about***' 1 * The 
rest are included in the first level* The request uith "May 
I***' 1 is the most polite, though it is not significantly 
different from "Uould you mind*** 11 * The request uith "Uould you 
mind***' 1 is not different from "Uould you***' 1 , and "Do you 
mind*** 11 is not different from any interrogative forms uith 
"uould", "could" and "can"* 

Except for "Hou about*** 1 ' (60), interrogat ive r are more 
polite than declaratives (1^) ♦ Declaratives are not more polite 
than imperative forms, but imperatives uith "please" are more 
polite than declaratives (H^) ♦ Past tense requests are more 
polite than present tense requests for "Uould you***" and "Do 
you***" but not for "could" and "can" (H 9 > ♦ Requests uith modals 
are more polite than requests uithout them <Hjj)* 

For Japanese in US, there are seven levels of politeness* 
The most polite is interrogative forms uith "uould"* The least 
polite are imperative forms uith a noun only, and the second 
least polite is the imperative form* The third 1 east pol ite is 
tuo declarative forms and "Hou about***", and the fourth least is 
requests uith "please"* 
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Hypotheses Testing: T-Tests 

The following are the results of the t-tests comparing the 
mean ratings of requests for the purpose of testing the 
hypotheses and other analyses* Ue will present the data in the 
order of the hypotheses* The tables shou the question numbers of 
requests from the questionnaire and the mean scores. If the 
results of the t-test uere significant, "*" appears. If the mean 
of the second request uas higher, "-*" appears. The first 
variable in the hypothesis is on the left side and the second one 
on the right side. A three-digit number that follows a group of 
questions is the mean of all the ratings in the group. 
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Table 11: H' s Relation to S 

Hj : The higher the hearer's pouer in relation to the speaker, the 
higher the level of politeness used. 



Q Nos. Americans Japanese in US Japanese 

(imperative forms across situations) 



C16(l) 


20(2) 


1.48 


2.34 -* 


.64 


.79 




.46 


.59 


: 


16(1) 


34(3) 


1 .48 


2.48 -* 


.64 


1.97 


-* 


.46 


1.12 


-* 


16(1) 


46(4) 


1 .48 


2.25 -* 


.64 


2.03 


-* 


,46 


2.08 


-* 


20(2) 


34(3) 


2.34 


2.48 


.82 


2.00 


-* 


.59 


1 . 12 


-* 


20(2) 


46(4) 


2.34 


2.25 


.82 


2.12 


-* 


.59 


2.08 


-* 


46(4) 


34(3) 


2.27 


2.48 


2.12 


2.00 




2.08 


1 .12 


* 


(ell ipt ical ) 


















16(1) 


61(4) 


1 .48 


1 .85 


.64 


1 .41 


-* 


.46 


.93 


-* 


20(2) 


61(4) 


2.34 


1.85 


.82 


1.41 




.59 


.93 




61 (4) 


34(3) 


1 .86 


2.48 -* 


1.41 


2.00 




.93 


1.12 




{46(4) 


61(4) 


2.25 


1 .85 


2.12 


1.41 


* 


2.08 


.93 


*} 


( interrogat ive 


f orms 


[would you 


. . . D across 


situat ions) 






Z 9(1) 


24(2) 


5.83 


5.03 * 


7.26 


6.85 




6.94 


5.26 




9(1) 


35(3) 


5.83 


5.40 


7.26 


6.71 




6.96 


6.35 


* 


9(1) 


57(4) 


5.83 


6.79 -* 


7.26 


8.12 


-* 


6.94 


7.52 


-* 


24(2) 


35(3) 


5.03 


5.40 


6.85 


6.71 




5.25 


6.35 


-* 


24(2) 


57(4) 


5.03 


6.79 -* 


6.85 


8.12 


-* 


5.26 


7.52 


-* 


57(4) 


35(3) 


6.79 


5.40 * 


8.12 


6.71 


* 


7.53 


6.35 


* 



( ) situation number 

C D same relative status in different situations 

{ } comparison betueen imperative form and elliptical form 



Ue compared perceptions of imperative forms and 
interrogative forms ("Uould you... H ) across situations. In 
Situations I ard II, the relationship uas the same (student/ 
professor)* Huuever , Americans 1 perceptions of the requests uere 
significantly different in the tuo cases, and Japanese 
perceptions of the requests uere significantly different for the 
interrogative forms, riouever, since for Americans, the cases 
uere in opposite directions, and Japanese in US perceived 
requests to have the same politeness level in both cases, ue can 
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assume that the cases required different levels of politeness. 

All groups perceived imperative forms as being impolite, and 
there appeared to be basement effects in some cases. All groups 
perceived imperatives as being less polite in Situation I than in 
Situations III (S is a student and H is a neuspaper boy uho is 
about 12 years old) and IV (S is a student and H is a waiter of 
about the same age)* The tuo Japanese groups also perceived 
imperatives as being less polite in Situation II than in 
Situations III and IV. Houever, they perceived imperatives in 
Sitdati^* IV as being more polite than imperatives in Situation 
III. 

The tuo Japanese groups perceived the elliptical imperative 
form as being less polite than the Americans did* They perceived 
the imperative in Situation I as being less polite than the 
elliptical imperative in Situation IV. Americans perceived the 
elliptical imperative in Situation IV as being less polite than 
ths imperative in Situation III* 

Ue can conclude that Situations I & II required more polite 
requests than in Situati ons III & IV, but the difference betueen 
Situation III and Situation IV uas not clear for imperative 
f orms . 

All three groups perceived interrogative form requests as 
being less polite in Situations I and II than in Situation IV. 
Houever, in Situation III, for Americans and Japanese in US there 
were no significant differences uith Situations I & II. Japanese 
perceived interrogative forms as being more polite in Situation 
III than that in Situation I but less polite than in Situation 
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Ill than Situation II. 

None of the groups perceived clear differences between 
politeness levels in Situations III and IV. Houever, all groups 
understood that Situations I & II required more polite requests 
than Situation IV. 

From these cases, ue can conclude that the hypothesis that 
the higher H* s pouer in relation to S, the higher the level of 
politeness used, uas partially supported. Uhen hP s status is 
higher than that of S, S understands that a higher level 
politeness is required than uhen H is of an equal or louer 
status. However, ue did not find that uhen H is equal to S, a 
higher level politeness is required than uhen H is louer than S. 

T r from Americans had the strorjest basement effect, 

but thfy support this hypothesis. The <* ta from Japanese in US 
supp t thi hypothesis. Betueen Situations III & IV, there were 
more instate s of significant diffe r ences for Japanese in US than 
for f iei i- .is. For Japanese, thers uere some contradictions in 
the d. i betueen Situations III .V and in one case betueen 
Situations I & III. Their per i-pti^ns of politeness may not be 
stabilized because of lack of e vv *e to En -M.sh. 
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Table 12: Interrogative and Declarative Forms 

H 0 j In;*vrogat ive forms are more polite than declarative forms. 



Q Nor 


Amen icans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 




O 1 

zl 




"7 ^ 1 


/I Oft 
4 # 70 


* 


ft ift 

5.15 


4 . D7 


* 


6 . 07 


A O/l 

4 . 54 


* 


22 


ZO 


c OO 


A ^Z 

4 • Do 


* 


7 O/l 
( . 74 


4 • 5U 


* 


7 .04 


4 . 77 


* 


2o 


" 7 


"7 O/l 


A 7ft 

4» ro 


* 


7 70 
f . f 7 


A 1 R 

4 . ID 


* 


0 . f f 


/I 7ft 

4 . fo 


* 


oa 
Zh 


Zo 


^ no 
D • Uo 


o no 
o • U7 


* 


Z ft c: 

6 . oj 


o no 
o . Uo 


* 


^ OZ 

D . zo 


0 n 1 
0 • U 1 


* 


130 


131 


6.69 


4.35 


* 


7.69 


4.07 


* 


6.44 


4.35 


* 


Z. 7 


.iO 

oz 


/I OZ 

4 • oo 


O ftO 
O • 07 


* 


cr Q A 

D • 74 


A A 7 

4 . 4 r 


* 


C A ^ 

D . 4 ( 


A 1/1 

4.14 


* 


iU 


02 


/I OZ 
4 • 7C 


O ftO 
O • 07 


* 


c en 

D . DU 


/I /1 7 

4 . 4 f 


* 


A A 7 
4 . 4 ( 


A IO 

4 . lo 




jr 
J J 


OO 
O t 


^ AC\ 
D • 4U 


O ftO 
O # 07 


* 


Z 71 

owl 


A A 7 

4 • 4 r 


* 


z 0^ 

6 . OJ 


/1 10 
4.15 


* 


oz 
oo 


OO 




O ft o 
O • 07 


* 


7 Oft 

( .oo 


/I /1 7 

4 . 4 f 


* 


z nz 
0 . Uo 


A IO 

4.15 


* 


oo 

07 




Z /I "7 


O ftZ 
O • OO 


* 


Z OZ 

6 . zo 


A A ~? 

4.4r 


* 


c OO 
D . Z7 


/1 1 n 
4 . 1U 


* 


/I i ' 

4l> 


O r , 
OZ 


o f z 


O ft ^ 

o • oD 




o ^o 
o . Do 


A A 7 

4 . 4 r 


— * 


O CI 

z • 51 


4.14 


— * 


/I /I 
44 


oo 

OZ 


^ z ^ 
6 6D 


O ft o 
O • 07 


* 


7 Z ft 
f .OO 


il /I ^ 

4 • 47 


* 


6 . Uo 


A 1 il 

4.14 


* 


1/11 


oo 

OZ 


A 1 


O ftO 
O • 07 


* 


Z 1/1 

6.14 


A A~? 

4 • 4 f 


* 


D . ID 


/1 1/1 
4.14 


* 


47 


49 


6.44 


2.19 


* 


7.53 


3.76 


* 


6.20 


3.33 


* 


/I ft 

4o 


/I o 


Z 1ft 

o • lo 


O 1 o 
2 • 17 


* 


z no 
o • Uo 


O 7Z 

o . ( 6 


* 


^ 17 

D . 1 ( 


0 00 
0 . 00 


* 


r*u 


4/ 


Z 1 o 


O 1 O 
2 ♦ 1 7 


* 


Z 1ft 

6 . lo 


o 7n 
o . ( U 


* 


^ 00 
D . 00 


0 00 
0.00 


* 


cz 

JO 


/IO 


7 /I ^ 

f • 4D 


O 1 o 
2 • 17 


* 


7 /1 7 

( • 4 f 


O 7Z 

o . /^o 


* 


Z OO 
6 . Z7 


0 01 
0 . ol 


* 




/I o 


Z 70 
O • ( 7 


O 1 O 
2 • 1 7 


* 


ft 1 o 
o • 1 2 


O 7Z 

o . ( 6 


* 


7 ^O 

( . Dz 


0 00 
0 . 00 


* 


JO 


47 


7 1/1 
r • 14 


O 1 O 
Z ♦ 1 7 


* 


ft /I /I 
o . 44 


O 7Z 

o . ( o 


* 


ft no 

O . U7 


0 00 

O v OZ 


* 


r.o 

J7 


/1Q 
47 


Z 0 1 
O • O 1 


O 1 O 
Z . 1 7 


* 


7 

f . DU 


0 7Z 

01 ro 


* 


Z 7Z 


0 00 
0 . 00 


* 


Zn 

oU 


/I O 
47 


O 0 1 
O • 71 


O 1 o 
2 • 17 


* 


a no 
4 . U7 


O 7Z 

owo 




A Q cr 

4 .oD 


0 00 

0 . 00 


* 


1 AO 
1 42 


A O 
47 


Z OO 
O • 27 


O 1 o 
Z t 1 7 


* 


z on 
6 . 7U 


O 7Z 
O. / O 


* 


Z O^ 

6 . zD 


00 

. 00 


* 


47 


55 


6.44 


5.34 


* 


7.53 


5.26 


* 


6.23 


4.82 


* 


A ft 

45 


DD 


Z 1ft 

6 ♦ 1 0 


D • o4 




z no 
6 . Uo 


D . zo 


* 


D • 17 


ii 00 
4 • 52 




^n 
jU 


DD 


Z 1 o 
6 ♦ 1 o 


c o /I 

D • o4 


* 


Z 1ft 

6 . lo 


D • 15 


* 


c 01 
D . 31 


/1 00 
4 . 52 


* 


c y 

Do 


DD 


7 /I ^ 

f .4D 


O/l 

D • o4 


* 


7 /1 7 

f • 4 r 


^ OZ 

D . zo 


* 


y 00 
6 • Z7 


ii 00 
4 . " < 


* 


^7 


DD 


Z 70 
6 • ( 7 


O/l 

D • o4 


* 


ft 1 o 

o • 1 z 


^ OZ 

D . zo 


* 


7 CO 
f • DO 


ii 00 
4 ♦ 52 


* 


^ft 

JO 


DD 


7 1/1 

f • 14 


O/l 

D • o4 


* 


ft /I /I 

o . 44 


C OZ 

D . zo 


* 


ft no 
o.U7 


/1 00 
4 . 52 


* 


^o 

J7 


DD 


Z 0 1 

6 ♦ ol 


O/l 

D ♦ o4 


* 


7 ^n 
r . DU 


C OZ 

D . zo 


* 


6. rD 


A ft O 

4 . 52 


* 


Zn 

oU 


DD 


O 0 1 
0» 7l 


O/l 

D • o4 


— * 


a no 
4 . U7 


C OZ 

D . zo 


— * 


Jl OA 

4 • 54 


/1 00 
4 . 52 




1 AO 

142 


DD 


z oo 

O • Z7 


^ O/l 

D ♦ o4 


* 


z on 
6 . 7U 


^ OZ 

D . zo 


* 


z 07 
0 • Z( 


A ft O 

4 . 52 


* 


29 


37 


4.36 


4*19 




5.94 


4.85 


* 


5.49 


4.30 


* 


30 


37 


4.96 


4.19 


* 


5.50 


4.85 




4.47 


4 30 




35 


37 


5.40 


4*19 


* 


6.71 


4.85 




6.35 


4.30 


* 


36 


37 


6.30 


4.19 


* 


7.38 


4.85 




6.06 


4.30 


* 


39 


37 


6.47 


4.19 


* 


6.26 


4.85 


* 


5.29 


4.26 


* 


40 


37 


3.86 


4.18 




3.53 


4.85 


-* 


2.48 


4.30 


-* 


44 


37 


6.65 


4.19 


* 


7.68 


4.85 


* 


6.08 


4.30 


* 


141 


37 


5.41 


4.19 


* 


6.14 


4.85 


* 


5.17 


4.30 


* 
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Table 12: (Continued) 



Q Nos. 


Americans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 




47 


52 


6.44 


2.99 


* 


7.53 


4.50 


* 


6.20 


4.71 


* 


A O 


52 


6. 18 


2.99 


* 


6.03 


4.50 




5. 17 


4.71 


* 


50 


52 


6.13 


2.99 


* 


6.18 


4.48 


* 


5.33 


4.71 


* 


56 


52 


7.45 


2.99 


* 


7.47 


4.50 




6.29 


4.70 


* 


57 


52 


6.79 


2.99 


* 


8.12 


4.50 




7.52 


4.71 


* 


58 


52 


7.14 


2.99 


* 


8.44 


4.50 




8.09 


4.69 


* 


59 


52 


6.31 


2.99 


* 


7.50 


4.50 




6.76 


4.71 


* 


60 


52 


3.91 


2.99 


* 


4.09 


4.50 




4.85 


4.71 




142 


52 


6.29 


2.99 


* 


6.90 


4.50 




6.25 


4.71 


* 




31 


4.36 


4. 78 


-* 


C O A 

5.94 


A A "7 

4.47 


* 


5.47 


A ""5 ^% 

4.73 


* 


30 


31 


4.96 


4.78 




5.50 


4.47 


* 


4.47 


4.74 




35 


31 


5.40 


4.78 




6.71 


4.47 


* 


6.35 


4.74 


* 


36 


31 


6.30 


4.78 




7.38 


4.47 


* 


6.06 


4.74 


* 


39 


31 


6.47 


4.77 


* 


6.26 


4.47 


* 


5.29 


4.71 


* 


40 


31 


3.86 


4.72 


-* 


3.53 


4.47 


-* 


2.51 


4.73 


-* 


44 


31 


6.65 


4.78 


* 


7.68 


4.47 


* 


6.08 


4.73 


* 


141 


31 


5.41 


4.78 


* 


6.14 


4.47 


* 


5.15 


4.73 


* 


2.7 


33 


A O/ 

4 . 36 


5.68 


-* 


C QA 

5 . 94 


6 • 35 




5.47 


Z A A 

6. 14 


-* 


30 


33 


4.96 


5.68 


— * 


5.50 


6.35 




4.47 


6.14 


— * 


35 


33 


5.40 


5.68 




6.71 


6.35 




6.35 


6.14 




36 


33 


6.30 


5.68 




7.38 


6.35 




6.06 


6.14 




39 


33 


6.47 


5.63 




6.26 


6.35 




5.29 


6.11 


-* 


40 


33 


3.86 


5.66 


-* 


3.53 


6.35 


-* 


2.51 


6.14 


-* 


44 


33 


6.65 


5.68 




7.68 


6.35 




6.08 


6.14 




141 


33 


5.41 


5.68 




6.14 


6.35 




5. 15 


6.14 


-* 


47 


51 


6.44 


5.43 




7.53 


7.09 




6.20 


6.71 


-* 


A O 

48 


51 


6. 18 


5.43 




6.03 


7.09 


-* 


5. 17 


6.71 


-* 


50 


51 


6.13 


5.43 


* 


6.18 


7.09 


— * 


5.33 


6.71 


-* 


56 


51 


7.45 


5.43 




7.47 


7.09 




6.29 


6.68 


-* 


57 


51 


6.79 


5.43 




8.12 


7.09 




7.52 


6.71 


* 


58 


51 


7.14 


5.43 




8.44 


7.09 




8.09 


6.71 


* 


59 


51 


6.31 


5.43 




7.50 


7.09 




6.76 


6.71 




60 


51 


3.91 


5.43 


-* 


4.09 


7.09 


-* 


4.85 


6.71 


-* 


142 


51 


6.29 


5.43 




7.00 


7.09 




6.25 


6.71 


-* 


29 


42 


4.36 


6.69 


-* 


5.94 


6.88 


-* 


5.47 


5.81 




30 


42 


4.96 


6.69 


-* 


5.50 


6*88 


-* 


4.47 


5.80 


-* 


35 


42 


5.40 


6.69 


-* 


6.71 


6.88 




6.35 


5. SO 


* 


36 


42 


6.30 


6.69 




7.38 


6.88 




6.06 


5.60 




39 


42 


6.47 


6.70 




6.26 


6.88 


-* 


5.29 


5.82 


-* 


40 


42 


3.86 


6.67 


-* 


3.53 


6.88 


-* 


2.51 


5.81 


-* 


44 


42 


6.65 


6.69 




7.68 


6.88 


* 


6.08 


5.8! 




141 


42 


5.41 


6.69 


-* 


6.14 


6.88 


-* 


5.15 


5.81 


-* 
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Table 12: (Continued) 



Q Nos . Americans Japanese in US Japanese 



29 


43 


4.36 


7.68 


-* 


5.94 


7.91 


-* 


5.47 


6.55 


-* 


30 


43 


4.96 


7.68 


-* 


5.50 


7.91 


-* 


4.47 


6.56 


-* 


35 


43 


5.40 


7.68 


-* 


6.71 


7.91 


-* 


6.35 


6.56 




36 


43 


6.30 


7.68 


-* 


7.38 


7.91 




6.06 


6.56 




39 


43 


6.47 


7.66 


-* 


6.26 


7.91 


-* 


5.29 


6.59 


-* 


40 


43 


3.86 


7.68 


-* 


3.53 


7.91 


-* 


2.51 


6.55 


-* 


44 


43 


6.65 


7.68 


-* 


7.68 


7.91 




6.08 


6.55 


-* 


141 


43 


5.41 


7.68 


-* 


6.14 


7.91 


-* 


5.15 


6.55 


-* 



(Three digit numbers are means of the section) 

In Situation II, all three groups perceived the 
interrogative form M Uou1d you..." as being more polite than the 
declarative form n You might...", uhether uith "please 11 , "sir", 
"Professor Smith", or no tag. Uhen the scores uere averaged, 
(Nos* 130 & 131), the same pattern appeared* 

The declarative form "I uant..." (32) uas perceived as being 
less polite than any of the interrogative forms in Situation III 
except "Uhy don't you..." (40), uhich uas perceived as being less 
polite by the tuo Japanese groups* In Situation IV, the same 
declarative form (49) uas perceived as being less polite than any 
interrogative forms except one insignificant case for Japanese in 
US (60, "Hou about ♦♦♦"). The average ratings for interrogative 
forms in Situation III (141) and that in Situation IV (142) uere 
higher than "I uant..." (Nos. 32 & 49) r espect i vel y ♦ 

Adding "please" does not make much difference* Interrogative 
forms received higher politeness ratings than "I uant..., 
Please*" 55), except for "Hou about*.." (60), uhich uas 
perceived as being less polite by Americans and Japanese in US. 
Japanese perceived no significant difference. 
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The declarative form "You might . .." (37) uas perceived as 
being less polite than interrogative forms by all three groups 
(Nos. 141 & 37), except "Uhy don't you..." (40), which uas 
perceived by the tuo Japanese groups as being less polite than 
37. Americans sau no significant differences. Also, Americans 
perceived no significant differences between "You might..." (37) 
and "Dili you..." (29) and the tuo Japanese groups perceived no 
significant differences between "You might..." and "Can you..." 
(30) . 

All three groups perceived interrogative forms as being more 
polite than "I uill..." (Nos. 142 & 52), except that the tuo 
Japanese groups did not perceive significant differences in the 
case of "Hou about..." (60). 

All three groups perceived interrogative forms as being more 
polite than "I request..." (Nos. 141 & 31), except "Uhy don 1 t 
you...", (40), uhich uas perceived as being less polite by all 
three groups. Also, only Americans perceived "Uill you..." as 
being less polite, and neither Americans and nor Japanese 
perceived differences betueen "I request..." and "Can you...". 

All three groups perceived "Uhy don't you..." (40) and "Hou 
about..." (60) as being less polite than "I uould like..." (Nos. 
33 & 51). Americans and Japanese perceived "Uill you..." (29) as 
being less polite than "I uould like...", and Japanese perceived 
"Can you..." (Nos. 30 & 48) as being less polite than "I uould 
1 ike . . . " . Houever , Americans perceived "Can you..." as being 
less polite than "I uould like..." in Situation III but more 
polite than "I uould like..." in Situation IV. Americans 
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perceived M Can you possibl y . . . 11 (39) as being more polite than "I 
uould like...", but Japanese perceived it as being less polite. 
This uas probably because Japanese uere used to negative 
politeness and did not perceive "Can you possibl y. 11 as being 
very polite* Japanese perceived "Could you.*. 11 (47) as being 
less polite than "I uould like... 11 , though Americans perceived 
the opposite. The tuo Japanese groups perceived "Can I..." (50) 
as being less polite than "I uould like...", though Americans 
perceived the opposite. Japanese also perceived "May I..." (56) 
as being less polite than "I uould like...", though Americans 
perceived the opposite. As a uhole, ue can conclude from the 
comparisons (Nos. 141 & 33, 142 & 51), that Japanese tend to 
perceive "I uould like you to..." as being more polite in 
comparison to int errogat ives than did Japanese in US did, and 
Japanese in US perceived it as being more polite in comparison to 
int errogat ives than Americans did. 

The declarative form "I uonder if..." (42) uas perceived as 
being more polite than "Can you..." (30) and "Uhy don't you..." 
(40) by all three groups. It uas perceived as being more polite 
than "Uill you..." (29) by Americans and Japanese in US, and it 
uas perceived as being more polite than "Can you possibly..." 
(39) by the tuo Japanese groups. Americans perceived 42 as 
being more polite than "Uould you..." (35), but Japanese rated it 
the opposite. Japanese in US perceived 42 as being less polite 
than "Could you possibly..." (44). As a uhole, the average rating 
of interrogative forms (141) uas louer than "I uonder if..." for 
al 1 three groups ♦ 
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The results uere the same for "I uould appreciate it if###" 
(43) ♦ The average of interrogative forms (141) uas louer than 
43* Americans perceived all interrogative forms as being less 
polite than 43 but the tuo Japanese groups did not in tuo cases 
out of seven. Both groups perceived "May (36) as being 

very polite. 

In summary, interrogative forms uere perceived as being more 
polite than declarative forms by all three groups, except for tuo 
examples of negative politeness: "I uonder if..." (42) and "I 
uould appreciate it if... 11 (43). Houever, Japanese perceived "I 
uould like**. 11 as being more polite in comparison to 
interrogative forms than Japanese in US did, and Japanese in US 
perceived it as being more polite in comparison to interrogative 
forms than Americans did* Thus, except for examples of negative 
politeness, this hypothesis uas supported* 
Table 13: Declarative and Imperative Forms 

H g : Declarative forms are more polite than imperative forms* 



Q Nos* Americans Japanese in US Japanese 



25 


17 


4.98 


5.46 




4.59 


4.18 




4.84 


3.36 


* 


26 


18 


4.56 


4.98 




4.50 


3.74 




4.77 


3.56 


* 


27 


19 


4.78 


4.96 




4.15 


3.06 


* 


4.78 


3.30 


* 


28 


20 


3.09 


2.34 


* 


3.03 


.82 


* 


3.01 


.59 


* 


131 


129 


4 35 


4.C3 




4.07 


2.95 


* 


4.35 


2.70 


* 


31 


34 


4.77 


2.48 


* 


A. 47 


2.00 


* 


4.73 


1.12 


* 


32 


34 


3.86 


2.48 


* 


4.47 


2.00 


* 


4.14 


1.12 


* 


33 


34 


5.63 


2.48 


* 


6.35 


2.00 


* 


6.14 


1.12 


* 


37 


34 


4.19 


2.48 


* 


4.85 


2.00 


* 


4.30 


1.13 


* 


42 


34 


6.70 


2.48 


* 


6.88 


2.00 


* 


5.81 


1.12 


* 


43 


34 


7.66 


2.48 


* 


7.9J 


2.00 


* 


6.55 


1.12 


* 


143 


34 


5.47 


2.48 


* 


5.82 


2.00 


* 


5.27 


1.12 


* 
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Table 13: (Continued) 



Q Nos . Americans Japanese in US Japanes e 



O 1 

dl 


A 1 

41 


4 . fo 


5 .96 


— * 


A A ""7 

4 . 47 


5.26 




4. 73 


3.47 


* 


32 


41 


3.89 


5.96 


-* 


4 47 


5.26 


-* 


4.14 


3.47 


* 


33 


41 


5.68 


5.96 




6.35 


5.26 


* 


6.14 


3.47 


* 


37 


41 


4.19 


5.96 


-* 


4.85 


5.26 




4.30 


3.45 


* 


42 


41 


6.69 


5.96 


* 


6.88 


5.26 


* 


5.81 


3.47 


* 


43 


41 


7.68 


5.96 


* 


7.91 


5.26 


* 


6.55 


3.47 


* 


1 A O 

14d 


A 1 

41 


5 .48 


D .96 


— * 


5 . 82 


5.26 


* 


5.27 


3.47 


* 


49 


46 


2.19 


2.25 




3.76 


2.12 


* 


3.33 


2.08 


* 


51 


46 


5.43 


2.25 


* 


7.09 


2.12 


* 


6.71 


2.08 


* 


52 


46 


2.99 


2.25 


* 


4.50 


2.12 


* 


4.71 


2.08 


* 


55 


46 


5.34 


2.25 


* 


5.26 


2.12 


* 


4.82 


2.08 


* 


1 A A 


A Ji 


O Oft 


Z • ZD 


* 


5.15 


2. 12 


* 


4.88 


2.08 




49 


54 


2.19 


5.70 


-* 


3.70 


5.30 


-* 


3.32 


4.84 


4. 


51 


54 


5.43 


5.70 




7.09 


5.30 




6.71 


4.84 


♦ 


52 


54 


2.99 


5.70 


-* 


4.48 


5.30 


-* 


4.68 


4.84 




55 


54 


5.34 


5.70 


-* 


5.18 


5.30 




4.82 


4.84 




1/1/1 
144 


q/i 

D4 


3.98 


5 . 70 


— * 


r— 44 

5.11 


5.30 




4.88 


4.84 




49 


61 


2.19 


1 .85 




3.76 


1.41 


* 


3.33 


.93 


♦ 


51 


61 


5.43 


1.85 


* 


7.09 


1.41 


* 


6.71 


.93 


♦ 


52 


61 


2.99 


1.85 


* 


4.50 


1.41 


* 


4.71 


.93 


♦ 


55 


61 


5.34 


1 .85 


* 


5.26 


1.41 


* 


4.82 


.94 




144 


61 


3.98 


1 .85 


* 


5. 15 


1.41 


* 


4.88 


.93 


* 


49 


53 


2.18 


5.84 


-* 


3.76 


5.21 


-* 


3.33 


4.38 




51 


53 


5.42 


5.84 




7.09 


5.21 


* 


6.71 


4.38 




52 


53 


2.95 


5.84 


-* 


4.50 


5.21 


-* 


4.71 


4.38 




55 


53 


5.32 


5.84 


-* 


5.26 


5.21 




4.82 


4.3' 




144 


53 


3.97 


5.84 


-* 


5. 15 


5.21 




4.88 


4.3c 





Comparing "You might..." and imperative forms in Situation 
II, Americans perceived the former as being more polite than the 
latter only uhen the request uas not accompanied by "piease", 
"sir", or "Professor Smith", even though Japanese c:?n*idered "You 
might..." to be the most polite in all cases. Japanese in US 
considered "You might*.." more polite uhen the request uas not 
accompanied by a tag or uhen it uas accompanied by "Proft.^or 
Smith". They also rated it as being more polite than the average 
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imperative form. 

In Situation III, all three groups perceived the declarative 
forms as being more polite than the imperative forms uithout 
"please" (34). Examples that used negative politeness (Nos. 42 & 
43) uere rated as being more polite imperative forms, even 

uith "pi ease" (41 ) . Though Japanese :eiveo J request ... " 
(31), M I uant..." (32), and "You might..." (37) as being more 
polite than the imperative uith "please" (41), Americans 
perceived 31 and 37 as being less polite, and Americans and 
Japanese in US perceived 32 as being less polite. The average 
rating of the declaratives (143) uas louer than the imperative 
uith "please" for Americans, even though the tuo Japanese groups 
rated them the opposite. 

In Situation IV, all three groups perceived declarative 
forms to be more polite than the imperative form uithout "please" 
(46), but they also perceived them as being less polite than the 
imperative form uith "please" in the case of "I uant..." (49). 
The tuo Japanese groups still perceived "I uould like..." (11) as 
being mnre polite, Americans and Japanese perceived "I uill..." 
(52) as being less polite, and Americans perceived "I uant..., 
Please" (55) as being less polite. The averag; rating of the 
declarative forms (144) uas louer than that of the imperative 
forms uith "please" (54) for Americans, but they uere not 
significantly different for the tuo Japanese groups. 

The elliptical imperative form uas perceived in t;>e same uay 
by the three groups, except in one instance. All three groups 
perceived declarative forms as being more polite than the 
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elliptical imperative (Nos. 144 & 61>. Japanese perceived "I 
uant..., please' 1 (L5) as being more polite than the imperative 
form uith "please 11 (53) f though the difference between "I 
uant... 11 and the elliptical imperative uas insignificant. 
Japanese perceived declarative forms as being more polite than 
the elliptical form uith "please", but Americans did the 
opposite, and Japanese in US did not per eive any difference. 

All three groups perceived declarative*- as being more polite 
than imperative forms without "please". Houever, Americans pel — 
ceived declarative forms as being less polite than imperative 
forms uith "please", but Japanese tended to perceive them in the 
opposite uay, and perceptions of Japanese in US uere in about the 
middle. 

Table 14: Interrogative and Imperative Forms 

H^: Interrogative forms are more polite than imperative forms. 



Q Nos . Amer i cans Japanese in US Japanese 



21 


17 


7.51 


5.46 


* 


8.18 


4.18 


* 


6.69 


3.36 


* 


22 


18 


6.99 


4.98 


* 


7.94 


3.74 


* 


7.04 


3.56 


* 


23 


19 


7.24 


4.96 


* 


7.79 


3.06 


* 


6.77 


3.30 


* 


24 


20 


5.03 


2.34 


* 


6.85 


.82 


* 


5.26 


.59 


* 


130 


129 


6.69 


4.43 


* 


7.69 


2.95 


* 


6.44 


2.70 


* 


29 


41 


4.36 


5.96 


-* 


5.94 


5.26 




5.47 


3.47 


* 


30 


41 


4.96 


5.96 


-* 


5.50 


5.26 




4.47 


3.45 


* 


35 


41 


5.40 


5.96 


-* 


6.71 


5.26 


* 


6.35 


3.45 


* 


36 


41 


6.30 


5.96 




7.38 


5.26 


* 


6.06 


3.45 


* 


39 


41 


6.47 


5.92 


* 


6.26 


5.26 


* 


5.29 


3.45 


* 


40 


41 


3.86 


5.95 


-* 


3.53 


5.26 


-* 


2.51 


3.47 


-* 


44 


41 


6.65 


5.96 


* 


7.68 


5.26 


* 


6.08 


3.47 


* 


141 


41 


5.41 


5.96 


-* 


6.14 


5.26 


* 


5.15 


3.47 


* 
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Table 14: (Continued) 



Q Nos . Americans Japanese in US Japanese 



47 


54 


6.44 


5.70 


* 


7.48 


5.30 


* 


6.23 


4.84 




48 


54 


6.18 


5.70 




5.97 


5.30 


* 


5. 19 


4.84 




50 


54 


6.13 


5.70 




6.18 


5.30 


* 


5.31 


4.84 




56 


54 


7.45 


5.70 


* 


7.42 


5.30 


* 


6.29 


4.84 




57 


54 


6.79 


5.70 


* 


8.12 


5.30 


* 


7.53 


4.84 




58 


54 


7.14 


5.70 


* 


8.42 


5.30 


* 


8.09 


4.84 




59 


54 


6.31 


5.70 


* 


7.48 


5.30 


* 


6.75 


4.84 




60 


54 


3.91 


5.70 


-* 


4.03 


5.30 


-* 


4.84 


4.84 




142 


54 


6.29 


5.70 


* 


6.89 


5.30 


* 


6.27 


4.84 




(ell 


ipt: 


ical ) 


















47 


53 


6.44 


5.84 


* 


7.53 


5.21 


* 


6.20 


4.38 




48 


53 


6.15 


5.84 




6.03 


5.21 


* 


5.17 


4.38 




50 


53 


6.09 


5.84 




6.18 


5. 15 


* 


5.33 


4.38 




56 


53 


7.47 


5.84 


* 


7.47 


5.21 


* 


6.29 


4.37 




57 


53 


6.78 


5.84 


* 


8.12 


5.21 


* 


7.52 


4.38 




58 


53 


7.14 


5.84 


* 


8.44 


5.21 


* 


8.09 


4.36 




59 


53 


6.29 


5.84 




7.50 


5.21 


* 


6.76 


4.38 




60 


53 


3.92 


5.84 


-* 


4.09 


5.21 


-* 


4.85 


4.38 




142 


53 


6.29 


5.84 




6.90 


5.21 


* 


6.25 


4.38 





All three groups perceived interrogative forms as being more 
polite than imperative forms in Situation II (Nos. 21 & 17, 22 & 
18, 23 & 19, 24 & 20, 130 & 129). 

In the previous section, ue shoued that all imperative forms 
(Nos. 16, 17, 20, 34, 46, 61) uere perceived as being less polite 
than any other forms by all three groups. 

In Situation IV, all three groups perceived inte^ogative 
forms as being more polite than the imperative form h "please 11 
(Nos. 142 & 54). Americans and Japanese in US perceived "Hou 
about..." (60) as being less polite, and there uas no difference 
betueen "Can you..." (48) and the imperative form uith "please" 
for Americans and Japanese. 

The tuo Japanese groups perceived interrogative forms as 
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being more polite than an elliptical imperative uith "please 11 
(53), but Americans did not rate them differently. Americans and 
Japanese in US perceived "Hou about*.. 11 (60) as being less polite 
than the elliptical imperative uith "please 11 , but Japanese did 
not rate 60 and 53 differently. 

In Situation III, Americans perceived interrogative forms as 
being less polite than the imperative form uith "please" (41), 
though the tuo Japanese groups rated them the opposite. All 
three groups perceived the examples of negative politeness (Nos. 
39 & 44) as being more polite than 41. All three groups 
perceived "Uhy don't you..." (40) as being less polite than 41. 
Americans perceived "Uill you..." (29), "Can you..." (30) and 
"Uould you..." (35) as being less polite than 41, though Japanese 
did the opposite, and even Japanese in US perceived "Uould 
you..." as being more polite than 41. 

All three groups perceived interrogative forms as being more 
polite than imperative forms. The tuo Japanese groups perceived 
interrogative forms as being more polite than imperative forms 
uith "please", but Americans perceived them differently in dif- 
ferent situations, sometimes even reversing their ratings in 
Situation III. Houever, all three groups perceived the examples 
of negative politeness (Nos. 39 & 44) as being more polite than 
the imperative form uith "please", and "Uhy don't you..." as 
being less polite. Americans and Japanese in US perceived "Hou 
< out..." as being less polite than the imperative uith "please". 
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Table 15; Interrogative and Imperative uith a Tag Question 
H^: Int erroo? \ ive requests are ^ore polite than imperative 
requests with a tag question* 



Q Nos. Amer i cans Japanese in US Japanese 



1 


5 


5.95 


3.50 


* 


7.41 


4.06 


* 


6.04 


3.48 


* 


2 


6 


3.31 


2.90 


* 


6.06 


3.88 


* 


6.15 


3.83 


* 


3 


7 


4.96 


3.33 


* 


4.47 


3.00 


* 


3.55 


2.58 


* 


4 


8 


2.81 


2.76 




3.45 


2.97 




3.68 


3.02 


* 


132 


133 


4.26 


3.11 


* 


5.35 


3.46 


* 


4.84 


3.24 


* 


9 


10 


5.83 


4.06 


* 


7.26 


4.47 


* 


6.94 


4.68 


* 


12 


13 


5.69 


3.88 


* 


5.00 


3.09 


* 


4.99 


3.91 


* 


14 


15 


3.83 


3.45 




3.59 


2.65 


* 


4.75 


3.40 


* 


134 


135 


5.11 


3.80 


* 


5.28 


3.40 


* 


5.56 


3.90 


* 


29 


38 


4.39 


4.06 




5.94 


4.44 


* 


5.47 


3.83 


* 


30 


45 


4.96 


3.99 


* 


5.50 


4.26 


* 


4.47 


3.46 


* 


145 


146 


4.41 


3.29 


* 


5.38 


3.62 


* 


4.76 


3.29 


* 


147 


148 


4.93 


3.85 


* 


5.45 


3.66 


* 


5.54 


3.95 


* 


149 


150 


4.64 


3.54 


* 


5.41 


3.64 


* 


5. 10 


3.58 


* 



Except for "Can't you..." and can't you? 1 ' (Nos. 4 & 8) 

in Situation I and "Dill you..." and uill you?" (Nos* 29 & 

38) in Situation III. all three groups perceived interrogative 
requests as being more polite than imperative requests uith tag 
questions* The average rating of interrogative forms (132) uas 
also higher than that of imperative forms uith tag questions 
(133) . 

Nonsignificant differences uere found in only three cases. 
Because of the high number of comparisons and the consistency of 
the results for the other comparisons, this might be best 
explained as random error. 

The average rating of the interrogative forms uith "can" and 
"couid" (145) uas higher than the average rating of the 
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imperative forms u*th tag questions (146) for all three groups. 
The average rating c' the interrogative forms uith "uill" and 
"would" (147) uas hu ■ " than the average of imperative forms 
uith a tag question (14c < The average rating of all 
interrogative forms (149) ^; higher than that of imperative 
forms i * a tag question (I 1 • fo^ all three groups. 

Tho:^ there uere a f. . ? ^. *Pt : ons 9 probably explained by 
random errc- this hypothec > aupf^rted by all three groups. 

Table 16: Oft . arative and Impe r at i with a Tag Question 
H^i Declarative requests are more petite than imperative 
requests uith a tag question. 



Q Nos» Am ericans Japanese in US Japanese 



31 


38 


4.77 


4.06 


* 


4.47 


4.44 




4.72 


3.83 


* 


32 


38 


3.86 


4.06 




4. .17 


4.44 




4.14 


3.83 




33 


38 


5.63 


4.C6 


* 


6.35 


4.44 


* 


6. 14 


3.83 


* 


i? 


38 


4.19 


A ,06 




4.85 


4.44 




4.30 


3.79 


* 


/>2 


"S 


6.7C 


4 06 


* 


6.88 


4.44 




5.81 


3.83 


* 


43 


38 


7.66 


4.06 


* 


7.91 


4 44 


* 


6.55 


3.83 


* 


143 


38 


5.47 


4.06 


* 


5.82 


4.44 


* 


5.27 


3.83 


* 


31 


45 


4.78 


3.99 




4.47 


4.26 




4.73 


3.49 


* 


°2 


45 


3.89 


3.99 




4 47 


4.26 






3.49 


* 


33 


45 


5.68 


3.99 


* 


6.35 


4,26 


* 


o.l4 


3.49 


* 


37 


45 


4 19 


3.99 




4.85 


4.26 




4.30 


3.46 


* 


42 


45 


6.69 


3v99 




6.88 


4 . 26 


* 


5.81 


3.49 


* 


43 


45 


7.68 


3 99 


* 


/.91 


<26 


* 


6.55 


3.49 


* 


143 


45 


5.48 


3.99 


* 


5.82 


- 26 


* 


5.27 


3.49 


* 


143 


151 


5.48 


4.00 


* 


5.82 


4.35 


* 


5.27 


3.66 


* 



Al 1 three groups perceived Jer larativa forms as being more 
polite than imperative for.^s uith .a? questions. The average 
rating of declaratives (143) uas higher than the ratings for 
uill you?" (38) and ,! . ♦ . f can you?" (45) for all three 
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groups t and 143 uas higher than the average of 38 and 45 (151) • 
Houever, differences for "I uant..." (32) and "You might ..." 
(37) uere insignificant for Americans and Japanese in US, and 
differences for "You might*.. 11 uere significant for Japanese. 
H^r Imperative requests uith a tag question are more polite than 
imperative requests. 

From the previous section, all imperative requests uere 
perceived by the three groups as being less polite than any other 
form of request. This uas also true, even uith "please", for 
Americans snd Japanese in US, but Japanese perceived uill 
you" as biing more polite than an imperative request uith 
"please". Japanese did nrt perceive an imperative request uith 
"please" as eing jis polite <as did the other tuo groups. 
Table 17: Past Tense and Future Tense 

H^: Past tense requests < re more polite than future tense 
requests . 



Q Nos. 


Americans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 




9 


12 


i.63 


5.69 




7.26 


5.00 


* 


6.94 


4.99 


* 


35 


29 


5.40 


4.36 


* 


6.71 


5.94 




6.35 


5.49 


* 


10 


13 


4.06 


3.88 




4.47 


3.09 


* 


4.68 


3.91 


* 


11 


15 


3.49 


3.45 




4.18 


2.65 


* 


5.06 


3.40 


* 


51 


52 


5.4 3 


2.99 




7.09 


4.50 


* 


6.71 


4.71 


* 


152 


153 


4.84 


4.07 


* 


5.94 


4.24 


* 


5.94 


4.50 


* 




For 


the , 


decl arat i v> 


form 


requests 


(Nos. 51 


8. 52), 


al 



groups perceived the past tense requests as being more polite 
than future tense requests. Houever, these tuo requests uere not 
arallel, and the past tense of one had "like to" to make the 
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request slightly more indirect and therefore possibly more polite. 

For the interrogative form requests (Nos. 9 & 12, 35 & 29), 
Japanese perceived past tense requests as being more polite than 
future tense requests in both cases, but other tuo groups did in 
only one case , and in the other case , the difference uas 
insignificant . 

For the imperative form uith a tag question (Nos. 10 & 13, 
11 & 15), both Japanese groups perceived past tense requests as 
being more polite than future tense requests, but Americans did 
not . 

For the declarative and interrogative form requests, all 
three groups tended to perceive the past tense requests as being 
more polite than future tense requests, and the average rating of 
past tense requests (152) uas higher than that of future tense 
requests (153). Houever, Americans did not perceive past tense 
imperatives uith a tag question as being more polite than future 
tense imperatives uith a tag question, though the tuo Japanese 
groups did. 
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Table 18: ast Tense and Present Tense 

H^: Past i.ense r *quests are more polite than present tense 
request s # 



Q Nos. Americans Japanese in US Japanese 



1 


3 


5.95 


4.96 


* 


7.41 


4.47 


* 


6.04 


3.55 


* 


2 


4 


3.31 


2.84 


* 


6.06 


3.47 


* 


6.15 


3.69 


* 


44 


39 


6.65 


6.47 




7.68 


6.26 


* 


6.12 


5.29 


* 


47 


48 


6.44 


6.18 




7.53 


6.03 


* 


6.20 


5.17 


* 


58 


59 


7.14 


6.31 


* 


8.44 


7.50 


* 


8.09 


6.75 


* 


5 


7 


3.50 


3.33 




4.06 


3.00 


* 


3.48 


2.58 


* 


6 


8 


2.87 


2.76 




3.85 


2.97 


* 


3.88 


3.02 


* 


33 


32 


5.68 


3.87 


* 


6.35 


4.47 


* 


6.14 


4.14 


* 


51 


49 


5.43 


2.19 


* 


7.09 


3.76 


* 


6.71 


3.33 


* 


51 


55 


5.43 


5.34 




7.09 


5.26 


* 


6.71 


4.82 


* 


43 


42 


7.68 


6.69 


* 


7.91 


6.88 


* 


6.55 


5.81 


* 


154 


155 


5.46 


4.62 


* 


6.68 


4.91 


* 


5.99 


4.37 


* 



For "I would appreciate it if... 11 and "I uonder if..." (Nos. 
43 S. 42), all three groups perceived the former as being more 
polite. Fo~ "I would like..." and "I uant... M (Nos. 33 & 32, 51 
& 49, 51 & 55), ; 1 three groups perceived the former as being 
more polite, except uhen it had "please 11 (Nos. 51 & 55), uhen the 
difference uas insignificant for Americans. 

For interrogative cases (Nos. 1 & 3, 2 8. 4, 44 & 39, 47 & 
48, 58 & 59), the tuo Japanese groups perceived past vense 
requests as being more polite in all five cases. Americans did 
in three cases, but in tuo cases, the differences uere 
insignificant . 

For the imperative form uith a tag question, the tuo Japa- 
nese groups perceived past tense requests as being more polite 
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than present tense requests, but Americans did not. 

All three groups perceived past tense requests as being more 
polite than present tense requests, and the average of the rat- 
ings for the former (154) uas higher than the average of the 
ratings for the latter (155) • T ' * tuo Japanese groups perceived 
past tense requests as being more polite than present tense 
requests in every case, but Americans did so for only for 
declarative and interrogative forms, but not for the imperative 
form uith a tag question* 
Table 19: Future Tense and Present Tense 

Hj^r Future tense requests are more polite than present tense 
requests • 



Q Nos. 


Americans 


Japanese in US 


Japanese 


12 3 
29 30 


5.69 
4.36 


4.96 * 
4.96 -* 


5.00 4.47 
5.94 5.50 


4.99 
5.49 


3.55 * 
4.47 * 


52 49 
52 55 


2.99 
2.99 


2.19 * 
5.34 -* 


4.50 3.76 * 
4.50 5.26 -* 


4.71 
4.69 


3.33 * 
4.82 


156 157 


4.01 


4.36 -* 


4.99 4.75 


4.97 


4.02 * 


For 


"I ui 1 1 have. . ." 


and "I uant ..." 


(Nos. 


52 8. 49), 



three groups perceived the former as being more polite than the 
latter, Houever, uith "please", Americans and Japanese in US 
perceived the latter as being more polite, and the difference uas 
insignificant for Japanese* Americans perceived "Can you..." and 
"Dili you..." (Nos. 12 & 3, 29 & 30) the opposite in Situations 1 
& III, though Japanese perceived the former as being more polite 
than the latter in both cases, and there uas no significant 
difference betueen the tuo for Japanese in US. These tuo forms 
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uere not parallel and there uere only tuo examples, but at least 
ue can say that both groups of Japanese perceived "Uill you..." 
as being more polite than f, Can you...", and Americans perceived 
it differently in different situations. 

Ue can conclude that only Japanese perceived future tense 
requests as being more polite *han present tense requests, but 
that all three groups perceived "I uill..." as being more polite 
than "I uant..." Houever, uith "please", the latter uas 
perceived as being more polite by Americans and Japanese in US. 
Though Japanese perceived "Uill you..." as being more polite than 
"Can you...", Japanese in US did not perceive any difference, and 
Americans rated them differently in different situations. 
Table 20: Uith and Uithout Medals 

Hjjt Requests uith a modal are more polite than requests uithout 
one ♦ 



Q Nos. 


Amer i cans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 




33 


32 


5.68 


3.89 


* 


6.35 


4.47 


* 


6.14 


4. 14 


* 


43 


42 


7.68 


6.69 


* 


7.91 


6.68 


* 


6.55 


5.81 


* 


51 


49 


5.43 


2.19 


* 


7.09 


3.76 


* 


6.71 


3.33 


* 


51 


55 


5.43 


5.34 




7.09 


5.26 


* 


6.71 


4.82 


* 


52 


49 


2.99 


2.19 


* 


4.50 


3.76 


* 


4.71 


3.33 


* 


52 


55 


2.99 


5.34 


-* 


4.50 


5.26 


-* 


4.69 


4.82 




58 


59 


7.14 


6.31 


* 


8.44 


7.50 


* 


8.09 


6.75 


* 


164 


165 


5.33 


4.56 


* 


6.55 


5.27 


* 


6.22 


4.70 


* 



Ue have chosen similar pairs uith and uithout modals since 
there uere no exact parallel forms except "Uould you mind..." 
(58) and "Do you mind..." (59). 

All three groups perceived requests uith a modal as being 
mo- e polite than requests uithout it, except for requests uithout 
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a modal but uith "please 11 (55). In this case, Americans rated a 
request uith a modal either as no different or less polite than a 
request uithout it, Japanese in US rated them differently in 
different situations, and Japanese rated them as being more 
polite or not significantly different. Americans perceived re- 
quests uith "please 11 as being more polite than Japanese did, and 
all three groups perceived past tense modais as being more polite 
than future tense modais. 

Table 21: Positively and Negatively Uord*d Requests 
H 12 5 Positivel y uorded requests are more polite than negatively 
uorded requests . 



Q Nos. Americans Japanese in US Japanese 



(quest i ons) 



1 


2 


5.95 


3.31 


* 


7.41 


6.06 


* 


6.05 


6.13 




3 


4 


4.96 


2.84 


* 


4.47 


3.47 


* 


3.55 


3.65 




12 


14 


5.69 


3.83 


* 


5.00 


3.59 


* 


4.99 


4.75 




(uith "Uhy don' 


t you . 


ii 


C40D) 












29 


40 


4.30 


3.86 




5.94 


3.53 


* 


5.47 


2.51 


* 


30 


40 


4.91 


3.86 


* 


5.50 


3.53 


* 


4.47 


2.48 


* 


35 


40 


5.3f- 


3.86 


* 


6.71 


3.53 


* 


6.35 


2.48 


* 


36 


40 


6.2o 


3.86 


* 


7.38 


3.53 


* 


6.06 


2.48 


* 


39 


40 


6.45 


3.83 


* 


6.26 


3.53 


* 


5.29 


2.48 


* 


44 


40 


6.62 


3.86 


* 


7.68 


3.53 


* 


6.08 


2.51 


* 


161 


40 


5.64 


3.86 


* 


6.58 


3.53 


* 


5.58 


2.51 


* 


(tag 


quest i ons) 


















5 


6 


3.50 


2.90 


* 


4.06 


3.88 




3.48 


3.88 


-* 


7 


8 


3.33 


2.76 


* 


2.97 


2.97 




2.58 


3.02 


-* 


10 


11 


4.06 


3.49 


* 


4.47 


4.18 




4.68 


5.06 


-* 


13 


15 


3.88 


3.45 


* 


3.09 


2.65 




•■).91 


3.40 


* 


158 


159 


3.69 


3.14 


* 


3.65 


3.40 




3.66 


3.84 





Americans and Japanese in US perceived all interrogative 
forms as being more polite than "Uhy don't you..." (40), except 
"Dili you..." for Americans. This may not be caused by the fact 
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that the request uas negatively uorded but just because of the 
politeness level of n Uhy don't you...' 1 . 

In comparisons of three interrogative form cases, Americans 
and Japanese in US perceived positively uorded requests as being 
more polite than negatively uordeo requests. 

Americans perceivec all positively uorded tag questions as 
being more polite than negativaly uorded ones, but Japanese did 
the opposite in three cases out of four. On the average, Ameri- 
cans perceived positively uorded tag questions as being more 
Polite than negatively uorded ones, though the tuo Japanese 
groups did not perceive any significant differences. 

All groups perceived M Uhy don' t you..." as being less polite 
than any positively uorded request. Americans and Japanese in US 
perceived positively uorded requests as being more polite than 
negatively uorded requests, but Japanese did not. Americans 
perceived positively uorded tag questions as being more polite 
than negatively uorded ones, but Japanese in US did not, and 
Japanese rated them in the opposite uay in three cases out of 
four. Ue can conclude that Americans perceived positively uorded 
requests as being more polite in any form, Japanese in US rated 
positively uorded requests as being more polite only in inter- 
rogative forms, and Japanese rate them in the opposite uay in 
cases of tag questions. Hoj.sver, Japanese perceived "Uhy don't 
you..." as being less polite than any positively uorded forms, as 
the other tuo groups did. 

In conclusion, Americans perceived positively uorded 
interrogative forms and tag questions as being more, polite than 
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negatively uorded ones. Japanese in US perceived interrogative 
forms in the same uay, but did not perceive a significant 
difference for tag questions* Japanese did not perceive any 
difference for interrogative forms except 'Uhy don't you..." and 
perceived tag questions as being either less polite or not 
sign if icant 1 y different. 

Table 22: Requests uith "please" and without it 

H< 3 : Requests uith "please 11 are more polite thar. requests uithout 
it. 



Q Nos. 


Ameri cans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 




17 


20 


5.46 


2.34 


* 


4.18 


.82 


* 


3.36 


.59 


* 


21 


24 


7.51 


5.03 


* 


8.18 


6.85 


* 


6.69 


5.26 


* 


25 


28 


4.98 


3.09 


* 


4.59 


3.03 


* 


4.84 


3.01 


* 


125 


128 


5.98 


3.48 


* 


5.65 


3.57 


* 


4.96 


2.95 


* 


41 


34 


5.92 


2.48 


* 


5.26 


2.00 


* 


3.47 


1.12 


* 


53 


61 


5.84 


1.86 


* 


5.21 


1.41 


* 


4.38 


.93 


* 


54 


46 


5.70 


2.25 


* 


5.30 


2.06 


* 


4.84 


2.08 


* 


55 


49 


5.34 


2.19 


* 


5.26 


3.76 


* 


4.82 


3.32 


* 



All three groups perceived requests uith "please 11 as being 
more polite than requests uithout it. There uere no exceptions. 
Table 23: Requests uith "sir" and uithout it 

H 14 : Requests uith "sir" are more polite than requests uithout 
it. 



Q Nos. 


Americans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 




18 20 


4.98 2.34 


* 


3.74 .82 


* 


3.56 .59 


* 


22 24 


6.99 5.03 


* 


7.94 6.85 


* 


7.04 5.26 


* 


26 28 


4.56 3.09 


* 


4.50 3.03 


* 


4.77 3.01 


* 


126 128 


5.51 3.48 


* 


5.39 3.57 


* 


5.12 2.95 


* 



All three groups perceived requests uith "sir" as being more 
polite than requests uithout it, and there uere no exceptions. 
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Table 24: Requests uith Title and Family Name and uithout them 
H 15 : Requests uith the title and family name are more polite than 
requests uithout them> 



Q Jos. 



Americans 



Japanese in US 



Japanese 



19 ^0 4.96 2.34 * 3.06 .82 * 3.30 .59 * 

23 24 7.24 5.03 * 7.94 6.85 * 6.77 5.26 * 

27 28 4.78 3.09 * 4.15 3.03 * 4.78 3.01 * 

127 128 5.66 3.48 * 5.00 3.57 * 4.95 2.95 * 



All three gro ps perceived requests uith "Professor Smith" 
as being more polite than requests uithout it. There uere no 
exceptions. 

Table 25: Comparisons among "please", "sir", and "Professor 
Smith" 



Q Nos. 


Americans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 


("Please" 


and "sir") 














17 18 


5.46 4.98 


* 


4.18 


3.74 


* 


3.36 


3.56 


21 22 


7.51 6.99 


* 


8. 18 


7.94 




6.69 


7.04 -* 


25 26 


4.98 4.56 


* 


4.59 


4.50 




4.84 


4.77 


125 126 


5.98 5.51 


* 


5.65 


5.39 




4.96 


5.12 


("Please" 


and "Professor 


Smith") 










17 19 


5.46 4.96 


* 


4. 18 


3.06 


* 


3.36 


3.30 


21 23 


7.51 7.24 




8.18 


7.79 


* 


6.69 


6.77 


25 27 


4.98 4.78 




4.59 


4.15 


* 


4.84 


4.78 


125 127 


5.98 5.66 


* 


5.65 


5.00 


* 


4.96 


4.95 


("sir" anc 


1 "Professor 


Smith") 










18 19 


4.98 4.96 




3.74 


3.06 




3.56 


3.30 


22 23 


6.99 7.24 




7.94 


7.79 




7.04 


6.78 


26 27 


4.56 4.78 




4.50 


4.15 


* 


4.77 


4.78 


126 127 


5.51 5.66 




5.39 


5.00 


* 


5.12 


4.95 



Americans perceived requests uith "please" as being more 
polite than requests uith "sir", requests uith "Professor Smith" 
in one form (Nos. 17 8. 19) and on the average (Nos. 125 & 127). 
Houever, they perceived requests uith "sir" and requests uith 
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"Professor Smith" as having the same politeness level. 

Japanese in US perceived requests with "please" and requests 
with "sir" as being more polite than requests with "Professor 
Smith", but did not perceive a significant difference between the 
former tuo. 

Japanese did not perceive any significant differences among 
these three tags . 

Table 26: Negative Politeness and Others 

H 16 : Ja P anese perceive negative politeness as being less polite 
than Americans do# 



Q 


Nos. 


Amer i cans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 




("I 


Can you possibl y . . . 


?") 














39 


29 


6.47 


4.39 


* 


6 . 26 


S . 9/1 




D . Z7 


^ A 7 




39 


30 


6.47 


4.99 


* 


6.26 






S 99 


A AA 


* 


39 


31 


6.47 


4.77 


* 


6.26 


4 . 47 


* 


S 9Q 

J « £.7 


A 71 


* 


39 


32 


6.47 


3.86 


* 


6.26 


4.47 


* 


5.29 




* 


39 


33 


6.47 


5.63 


* 


6.26 


6.35 




5.29 


6.11 


-* 


39 


34 


6.47 


2.48 


* 


6.26 


2.00 


* 


5.29 


1.05 




39 


35 


6.47 


5.38 


* 


6.26 


6.71 




5.29 


6.35 


-* 


39 


36 


6.47 


6.30 




6.26 


7.38 


-* 


5.29 


6.04 


-* 


39 


37 


6.47 


4. 19 


* 


6.26 


4.85 


* 


5.29 


4.26 


* 


39 


38 


6.47 


4.06 


* 


6.26 


4.44 


* 


5.29 


3.78 


* 


39 


40 


6.45 


3.83 


* 


6.26 


3.53 


* 


5.29 


2.48 


* 


39 


41 


6.47 


5.92 


* 


6.26 


5.26 


* 


5.29 


3.45 




39 


45 


6.47 


3.97 


* 


6.26 


4.26 


* 


5.29 


3.51 


* 


39 


160 


6.47 


4.60 


* 


6.26 


5.01 


* 


5.29 


4.27 


* 


("Could 


you possibly. 


All 

• • : 


) 












44 


29 


6.65 


4.36 


* 


7.68 


5.94 


* 


6.08 


5.47 


* 


44 


30 


6.65 


4.96 


* 


7.68 


5.50 


* 


6.08 


4.47 


* 


44 


31 


6.65 


4.78 


* 


7.68 


4.47 


* 


6.08 


4.73 


* 


44 


32 


6.65 


3.89 


* 


7.68 


4.47 


* 


6.08 


4. 14 


* 


44 


33 


6.65 


5.68 


* 


7.68 


6.35 


* 


6.08 


6.14 




44 


34 


6.65 


2.48 


* 


7.68 


2.00 


* 


6.08 


1.12 


* 


44 


35 


6.65 


5.40 


* 


7.68 


6.71 


* 


6.08 


6.35 




44 


36 


6.65 


6.30 




7.68 


7.38 




6.08 


6.06 




44 


37 


6.65 


4.19 


* 


7.68 


4.85 


* 


6.08 


4.30 


* 


44 


38 


6.65 


4.06 


* 


7.68 


4.44 


* 


6.08 


3.83 


* 


44 


40 


6.62 


3.86 


* 


7.68 


3.53 


* 


6.08 


2.51 


* 


44 


41 


6.65 


5.96 


* 


7.68 


5.26 


* 


6.08 


3.47 


* 


44 


45 


6.65 


3.99 


* 


7.68 


4.26 


* 


6.08 


3.49 


* 


44 


160 


6.65 


4.60 


* 


7.68 


5.01 


* 


6.08 


4.30 


* 
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Table 26: (Continued) 



Q Nos. Americans Japanese in US Japanese 



("I 


uonder if. 


. .") 
















42 


29 


6.69 


4.36 


* 


6.88 


5.94 


* 


5.81 


5.47 




42 


30 


6.69 


4.96 


* 


6.88 


5.50 


* 


5.80 


4.47 


* 


42 


31 


6.69 


4.78 


* 


6.88 


4.47 


* 


5.81 


4.73 


* 


42 


32 


6.69 


3.89 


* 


6.88 


4.47 


* 


5.81 


4. 14 


* 


42 


33 


6.69 


5.68 


* 


6.88 


6.35 




5.81 


6. 14 




42 


34 


6.70 


2.48 


* 


6.88 


2.00 


* 


5.81 


1. 12 




HZ 


35 


6.69 


5 . 40 


* 


6.88 


6.71 




5.80 


6.35 


-* 


42 


36 


6.69 


6.30 




6.88 


7.38 




5.80 


6.06 




42 


37 


6.69 


4.19 


* 


6.88 


4.85 


* 


5.80 


4.30 




42 


38 


6.70 


4.06 


* 


6.88 


4.44 


* 


5.80 


3.83 




42 


40 


6.67 


3.86 


* 


6.88 


3.53 


* 


5.81 


2.51 




42 


41 


6.69 


5.96 


* 


6.88 


5.26 


* 


5.81 


3.47 




42 


45 


6.69 


3.99 


* 


6.88 


4.26 


* 


5.81 


3.49 




42 


160 


6.69 


4.60 


* 


6.88 


5.01 


* 


5.81 


4.30 


* 


("I 


uould appreciate 


it 


if . . . ") 












43 


29 


7.68 


4.36 


* 


7.91 


5.94 


* 


6.55 


5.47 


* 


43 


30 


7.68 


4.96 


* 


7.91 


5.50 


* 


6.56 


4.47 


* 


43 


31 


7.68 


4.78 


* 


7.91 


4.47 


* 


6.55 


4.73 


* 


43 


32 


7.68 


3.89 


* 


7.91 


4.47 


* 


6.55 


4.14 


* 


43 


33 


7.68 


5.68 


* 


7.91 


6.35 


* 


6.55 


6. 14 




43 


34 


7.66 


2.48 


* 


7.91 


2.00 


* 


6.55 


1.12 






35 


7.68 


5.40 


* 


7.91 


6.71 


* 


6.56 


6.35 




43 


36 


7.68 


6.30 


* 


7.91 


7.38 




6.56 


6.06 




43 


37 


7.68 


4. 19 


* 


7.91 


4.85 


* 


6.56 


4.30 


* 


43 


38 


7.66 


4.06 


* 


7.91 


4.44 


* 


6.55 


3.83 




43 


40 


7.66 


3.86 


* 


7.91 


3.53 


* 


6.55 


2.51 




43 


41 


7.68 


5.96 


* 


7.91 


5.26 


* 


6.55 


3.47 




43 


45 


7.68 


3.99 


* 


7.91 


4.26 


* 


6.55 


3.49 




43 


160 


7.68 


4.60 


* 


7.91 


5.01 


* 


6.55 


4.30 


* 


("Uould 


you mind ... ") 
















58 


46 


7.14 


2.25 


* 


8.44 


2. 12 


* 


8.09 


2.08 


* 


58 


47 


7. 14 


6.44 


* 


8.44 


7.53 


* 


8.09 


6.23 


* 


58 


48 


7. 14 


6. 18 


* 


8.44 


6.03 


* 


8.09 


5.17 


* 


58 


49 


7. 14 


2. 19 


* 


8.44 


3.76 


* 


8.09 


3.32 


* 


58 


50 


7. 14 


6. 13 


* 


8.44 


6. 18 


* 


8.09 


5.33 


* 


58 


51 


7. 14 


5.43 


* 


8.44 


7.09 


* 


8.09 


6.71 


* 


58 


52 


7.14 


2.99 


* 


8.44 


4.50 


* 


8.09 


4.69 


* 


58 


53 


7.14 


5.84 


* 


8.44 


5.21 


* 


8.09 


4.36 


* 


58 


54 


7.14 


5.70 


* 


8.42 


5.30 


* 


8.09 


4.84 


* 


58 


55 


7. 14 


5.34 


* 


8.44 


5.26 


* 


8.09 


4.82 


* 


58 


56 


7.14 


7.45 




8.44 


7.47 


* 


8.09 


6.29 


* 


58 


57 


7.14 


6.79 




8.<*4 


8.12 




8.09 


7.52 


* 


58 


60 


7.14 


3.91 


* 


8.44 


4.09 


* 


8.09 


4.84 


* 


58 


61 


7.14 


1.85 


* 


8.44 


1.41 


* 


8.09 


.94 


* 


58 


162 


7.14 


4.88 


* 


8.44 


5.27 


* 


8.09 


4.79 


* 
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Table 26: (Continued) 



G 


Nos . 


Americans 




Japanese in 


US 


Japanese 




("i 


Do you 


in i n d . 


. . ") 

















59 


46 


6.31 


2.25 


* 


7.50 


2.1? 


* 


6 . 7'> 


z. . wo 


* 


59 


47 


6.31 


6.44 




7.50 


7.53 




6.76 






59 


48 


6.3J 


6.18 




7.50 


6.03 




6 . 7£ 


17 


* 


59 


49 


6.31 


2.19 


* 


7.50 


3.76 










59 


50 


6.31 


6.13 




7.48 


6.18 










59 


52 


6.31 


5.43 


* 


7.50 


7.09 




6.76 

'wJ • 1 \J 


£ .71 




59 


52 


6.31 


2.99 


* 


7.50 


4. SO 




6.76 


4.71 




59 


53 


6.29 


5.84 




7.50 


5.21 


* 


6 . 76 


4 ^8 

*T * OO 


* 


59 


54 


6.31 


5.70 




7.48 


5. 30 




6.75 


4 . 84 
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There uere six examples of negative politeness* All three 
groups perceived examples of negative politeness as being more 
polite than uther requests (Nos. 39 8. 160, 42 8. 160, 43 8. 160, 44 
8. 160, 58 & 162, 59 8. 162) . 

In the cases of M Can you possibly... 11 (39) and "Could you 
possibly..." (44), Americans perceived no significant difference 
betueen them and "May I...". The tuo Japanese groups perceived 
no significant difference or even perceived "May 1..." as being 
more polite than "Can you possibly. .." or "Could you 
possibly...". Japanese perceived "U'o'ild you..." (35) and "1 
would like..." (33) as being more polite or not significantly 
different than "Can you possibly..." or "Could you possibly...". 
All three groups perceived "I uonder if..." (42) as being more 
polite than requests that did not use negative politeness. Here, 
"May I...", "Uould you...", and "I uould like..." shou similar 
resul t s . 
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All three groups perceived "I uould appreciate it if... 11 
(43) as being more polite than requests that did not use negative 
politeness* Americans rated "I uould appreciate it if..." higher 
uithout any exceptions. The tuo Japanese groups perceived no 
significant difference uith "May I..." (36), and Japanese 
perceived no significant difference uith "Uould you... n (35) and 
"I uould like... 11 (33). 

All three groups perceived M Uould you mind... M (58) and 11 Do 
you mind... n (59) as being more polite than requests that did not 
use negative politeness. Houever, Japanese tended to rate M Uould 
you mind... 1 ' and n Do you mind... 11 as being more polite than 
Americans did. 

All three groups perceived examples of negative politeness 
as being more polite than other requests. Houever, all three 
groups perceived n f1ay I..." as being not significantly different 
from requests that use negative politeness or sometimes more 
pol i t e . 

Summary and con clusions . The data from Table 11 support the 
contention of that the higher the hearer's pouer in relation 
to the speaker, the higher the level of politeness used. The 
data from Americans support it. The data from Japanese in US 
partially support it, since there uas no difference uhen the 
hearer's pouer uas equal to or louer than the speaker's. In the 
data from Japanese, there uere some contradictions betueen 
Situation III and Situation IV, and possibly their perceptions of 
politeness in English had not stabilized due to their small 
a.^sunt of exposure to English. 
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Except for the tuo examples of negative politeness <Nos. 42 
& 43), interrogative forms uere more Polite than declarative 
forms (H 2 >. Japanese perceived "I uould like..." as being more 
polite than interrogative forms. Japanese in US did not perceive 
significant differences, but Americans perceived it as being less 
polite than interrogative forms. 

All three groups perceived declarative forms as being more 
polite than imperative forms, including elliptical forms (Hg) . 
Japanese tended to perceive declarative forms as being more 
polite than imperative forms uith "please", but Americans 
perceived declarative forms as being less polite than imperative 
forms uith "please". 

All three groups perceived interrogative forms as being more 
polite than imperative forms (H^) . Houever, for imperative forms 
uith "please", the tuo Japanese groups still perceived 
interrogative forms as being more polite than imperative forms. 
Houever, Americans perceived them differently in different 
si J ions. All three groups perceived examples of negative 
politeness as being more polite than imperative forms and "Uhy 
don't you..." as being less polite than imperative forms. 
Americans and Japanese also perceived "Hou about..." as being 
less polite than imperatives. 

All three groups perceived interrogative forms as being more 
polite than imperative forms uith tag questions (H 5 > . They also 
perceived declarative forms (H 6 > and imperative forms uith tag 
questions as being more polite than imperative forms uithout tag 
questions (l-U) . 
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All three groups perceived past tense requests as being more 
polite than future tense requests <H g ). Houever, Americans did 
not perceive the past tense of the imperative form uith a tag 
question as being more polite than future tense, though the tuo 
Japanese groups did. 

All three groups perceived past tense reauests as being more 
polite than present tense requests (H 9 > . The tuo Japanese groups 
perceived past tense requests as being more polite in all eleven 
cases, but the Americans did not perceive past tense as being 
more polite than present tense in cases of imperative forms uith 
a tag ouestion. 

Only Japanese perceived future tense requests as being more 
polite than present tense requests (H 1Q ) . Americans and Japanese 
in US shoued different results in different situations and 
condi t ions . 

All three groups perceived requests uith modals as being 
more polite than requests uithout them (H^). Houever, if 
requests uithout modals had "please" uith them, Americans tended 
to perceive them as being more polite, even though Japanese still 
perceived requests uith modals as being more polite. 

Only Americans and Japanese in US perceived positively 
uorded requests (interrogative forms) as being more polite than 
negatively uorded ones (H 12 ). Only Americans did the same for 
tag questions. 

All three groups perceived requests uith "please", uith 
"sir", or uith the title and the family name as being more polite 
than requests uithout it (H 1V H 1fl , and H 1C -) uithout any 
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exceptions. All three groups perceived negative politeness 
being more polite than other requests (H,.). 
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Discussion 

Demographic Data 

Ue found no significant differences in perception of 
politeness of requests by either sex or age for Japanese and 
Americans. As for Japanese in US, male participants perceived 
requests as being more polite than female participants did. This 

might be due to their longer exposure to English. Also, as Table 
3 shous, Japanese in US perceived requests as being more polite 
than did Japanese or Americans. Thus, for nonnative English 
speakers, exposure U English may be a factor in determining 
perceptions of politeness. The nore exposure nonnative speakers 
have to English, the more polite they tend to perceive requests 
as being. Also, for Japanese, there uere no significant 
differences by status (graduate or undergraduate) or background 
of study ing Engl ish . 
Major Findings 

The major findings of this study, in terms of the 
hypotheses, are summarized in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2; Summary of major findings 



Hypothesis fully partially not 

support ed supported supported 

i The higher the hearer's pouer A Ju J 

in relation to the speaker, the 
higher the level of politeness 
used. 

H2 : Interrogative forms are more A Ju J 

polite than declarative forms. 

H 3 : Declarative forms are more Ju J A 

polite than imperative forms . 

: Interrogative forms are more A Ju J 

polite than imperative forms. 

H 5 : Interrogative requests are A Ju J 

more polite than imperative 
requests uith a tag question. 

H 6 1 Declarative requests are A Ju J 

more polite than imperative 
requests uith a tag question. 

H 7 : Imperative requests uith a A Ju J 

tag question are more polite 
than imperative requests. 

Hg 1 Past tense requests are more Ju J A 

polite than future tense requests. 

: Past tense requests are more Ju J A 

polite than present tense requests. 

HjqS Future tense requests are J A Ju 

nore polite than present tense 
requests . 

Hjj: Requests uith a modal are Ju J A 

more polite than requests uithout 
one . 

H 12 * Positively uorded requests A Ju J 

are more polite than negatively 
uorded requests. 
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Figure 2 (Con' t) 



Hypothesis fully partially not 

supported supported supported 
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14 * quests uith sir are more 
polite than requests uithout it* 
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H 15 : Requests uith the title and 
family name are more polite 
than requests uithout them. 
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Ju 


J 




^16 : ^ a P anese Perceive negative 
politeness less polite than 
Americans* 


A 


Ju 


J 




Hjyj. Uncommonly used requests shou 
a uider dispersion than commonly 
used requests* 




Ju 




A 


H 18 : Ja P anese U5e less polite 
strategies than Americans do* 








A Ju J 


A = Americans; Ju = Japanese in 


US; 


J = 


Japanese 


in Japan 



H l : L The hi 9her the hearer's pouer in relation to the speaker, 
the higher the level of politeness used. 

The responses of Japanese in US supported this hypothesis. 
For Americans, there uere basement effects, but their responses 
tended to support the hypothesis. The data from Japanese did not 
support this hypothesis, possibly because their perceptions of 
politeness have not stabilized. 

H 2 : Interrogative forms are more polite than declarative forms. 

This hypothesis uas supported, except uith examples of 
negative politeness, uhich, though they uere declarative forms, 
had high politeness ratings. 
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H 3 : Declarative forms are more polite than imperative forms. 

While all groups at least partially support this, the 
inclusion of "please" also affected respondents' perceptions of 
politeness. Ratings of Americans and Japanese in US uere 
considerably increased by the tag "please". Ratings of Japanese 
uere less influenced by this tag. 

H 4 : Interrogative forms are more polite than imperative forms. 

Interrogative forms uere generally perceived by all three 
groups as being more polite than imperative forms, uith the 
exception of "Uhy don't you..." and "Hou about..." in comparison 
uith imperatives uith "please". 

H 5 : Interrogative requests are more polite than imperative 
requests uith a tag question. 

This hypothesis, uith a feu exceptions, uas supported by all 
three groups. 

H 6 : Declarative requests are more polite than imperative 
requests uith a tag question. 

This hypothesis, uith a feu exceptions, uas supported by all 
three groups. 

H ? : Imperative requests uith a tag question are more polite than 
imperative requests. 

All three groups tended to support this hypothesis. 

H g : Past tense requests are more polite than future tense 
requests . 

All three groups tended to support this hypothesis for 
declarative and interrogative form requests. Americans, houever, 
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did not perceive past tense imperatives with a tag question as 
being more polite than future tense imperatives with a tag 
question* 

: Past tense requests are more polite than present tense 
requests* 

Both Japanese groups supported this hypothesis* Americans 
supported it for declarative and imperative forms* 

H 1Q : Future tense requests are more polite than present tense 
requests. 

Only Japanese in Japan supported this hypothesis. For the 
most part. Japanese in US and Americans perceived no differences 
or perceived present tense requests as being more polite* 

Hjj: Requests uith a modal are more polite than requests uithout 
one * 

Japanese and Japanese in US both tended to perceive requests 
uith modals as being more polite than requests uithout them. 
Americans perceived them the same uay . except requests that used 
''please 11 but no modal. 

^12 : P 05itivel y uorded requests are more polite than negatively 
uorded requests. 

This hypothesis uas supported by Americans and partially 

supported by Japanese in US* Japanese did not support it, due 

either to interference from Japanese rules of politeness or the 

fact that they are taught this in English classes in Japan. 

H 1Q : Requests uith "please" are more polite than requests uithout 
ld it* 

All three groups supported this hypothesis. 
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H 1A : Requests uith "sir" are more polite than requests uithout 
A *it . 

All three groups supported this hypothesis* 

H 15 : R e< l ue5 t 5 uith the title and family name are more polite 
than requests uithout them. 

All three groups supported this hypothesis* 

H 16 : J a P ane5e Perceive negative politeness less polite than 
Amer i cans . 

All three groups supported this hypothesis. 

H 17 : Uncommonly used requests shou a uider dispersion than 
commonly used requests. 

This hypothesis uas only tested for Americans and Japanese 

in US. It uas supported by Japanese in US but not by Americans. 

Presumably, Americans have developed a sense of the level of 

politeness of even fairly rare requests. 

Hjg: Japanese use less polite strategies than Americans do. 

This hypothesis uas contradicted by the results. Since the 
Japanese groups rated the least polite requests as being less 
polite than Americans did, they uould presumably be less likely 
to use them. 

Situations and Politeness 

The data allou some ambiguity. Houever, ue can assume that 
all three groups understood that Situations I & II (requests made 
to a professor by a student) require more polite forms than 
Situations III & IV (a request made to a tuelve year old 
neuspaper boy and one made to a uaiter of the same age as the 
speaker). Japanese made the strongest distinctions and rated 
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imperative form requests as having the louest level of politeness 
in Situations I & II. (This should be expected, since a 
professor is a person uith uhom Japanese use the highest level of 
politeness*) This tends to contradict Hjg, since presumably 
Japanese uould not use these impolite forms in these situations. 
Houever, it is difficult to judge uhat a speaker uould use in 
actual communication based on ratings of politeness. 

No groups perceived that Situation IV required more polite 
requests than Situation III, and as a matter of fact, for "Uould 
you.*.", they perceived that Situation III required more polite 
requests. It is possible that the manipulated difference betueen 
status uas not effective, and the participants did not make a 
strong distinction betueen the politeness required uhen speaking 
to a younger neuspaper boy and a uaiter of the same age as the 
speaker . 
Interrogat ives 

All three groups perceived interrogat ives as being more 
polite than declaratives, except in the cases of the tuo examples 
of negative politeness: "I uonder if..." (42) and "I uould 
appreciate it if..." (43)* Houever, Japanese perceived "I uould 
like to..." (51) as being more polite than interrogat ives ♦ For 
Japanese in US, there uas no significant difference, though 
Americans perceived it as being less polite than interrogatives. 
Japanese also perceived "I uould like you to..." (33) as being 
more polite than interrogatives, though the differences uere 
insignificant for the other tuo groups. Japanese people have 
probably been taught in their English classes that "I uould 
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like*** 11 is very polite. Of the i nterrogat i ves , all three groups 
perceived n Uhy don't you..." (40) and "Hou about..." (60) as 
being impolite. To Japanese, these sound very casual and 
informal and therefore impolite. Also, these are perhaps more 
like suggestions used as requests, and they may not sound polite 
as requests. 

All three groups perceived interrogat ives as being more 
polite than imperatives or imperat ives uith tag questions, except 
that Americans perceived an imperative uith ''please' 1 (41) as 
being more polite than interrogative forms. 

Americans and Japanese in US perceived "May I..." as being 
more polite than Japanese did. This is probably because Japanese 
are taught to use this form to obtain permission, but its 
politeness level is not dealt uith. Japanese in US have come to 
have a sense of the politeness level through their exposure to 
Engl ish in the US. 
Peel arat ives 

All three groups perceived declarative forms of requests as 
being more polite than imperative forms. Houever, only Americans 
perceived imperative forms uith "please" as being more polite 
than dec 1 arat i ves . 

All three groups perceived declarative forms of requests as 
being more polite than imperative forms uith tag questions. 
Japanese perceived imperative forms uith tag questions as being 
least polite. This is the biggest difference among the three 
groups. This is probably because in Japanese, speakers do not 
use imperative forms uith tag questions and so Japanese speakers 
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are not used to them. 
Imperatives uith Tag Questions 

All three groups perceived imperative forms uith tag 
questions as being less polite than interrogative form requests. 
Americans and Japanese in US perceived positively uorded forms as 
being more polite than negatively uorded forms. They also 
perceived past tense forms as being more polite than present 
tense forms* Japanese, houever, did the opposite. 
Imperat ives 

All three groups perceived imperatives as being least polite 
across the four situations. The tuo Japanese groups perceived 
imperatives as being particularly impolite. Americans perceived 
imperatives uith "please" as being more polite than declarative 
forms. Americans perceived imperatives as being more polite than 
Japanese did. Japanese never perceived the imperative more 
polite than declarative forms. For Japanese, uhether "please" is 
attached or not, imperative forms aluays appear rude. Japanese 
use imperatives uhen they order or command. People of louer 
status do not use them uhen speaking to people of higher status 
-n Japan. Houever, in the United States, people often use 
imperative form requests uith "please" in daily life, even to 
people of higher status, and they are perceived sufficiently 
polite in most of the situations. 
Tense 

For declarative and interrogative form requests, all three 
groups tended to perceive past tense as being more polite than 
future tense. Houever, as for imperative forms uith tag 
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questions, there uas no significant difference for Americans* Ue 
obtained the same results for past tense and present tense. In 
spite of this, surprisingly, factor analysis indicated that 
requests uere differentiated according to modal, not tense* 

Since ue had feu examples of future tense and present tense 
comparisons, and because they uere not parallel, it is difficult 
to drau definite conclusions* Houever, Japanese rated "Uill 
you..." as being more polite than the other tuo groups did. This 
is probably because they uere taught in their F'nglish classes 
that this form uas polite. 
Requests uith Modal s 

All three groups perceived requests uith modals as being 
more polite than requests uithout them, except cases of requests 
uith ''please 11 . Modals are important factors in perception of the 
level of politeness. For the tuo Japanese groups, they are more 
important than tense, mood, and negativeness or posit iveness , as 
indicated by the factor analysis. Thus modals have a direct 
effect on politeness levels. Mood also seems to have an 
important influence on politeness for all three groups, though it 
is someuhat less clear. Interestingly, the factor analysis does 
not indicate that tense is an important factor in determining 
1 evel of pol iteness . 

Positively and Negatively Uorded Requests 

Americans and Japanese in US perceived positively uorded 
requests as being more polite than negatively uorded requests. 
Americans perceived positively uorded tag questions as being more 
polite than negatively uorded tag questions, but the tuo Japanese 
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groups did not perceive any significant differences. As a matter 
of fact, Japanese perceived the opposite in three cases. 

Japanese tend to perceive negatively uorded requests as 
being more polite than Americans do. This is probably because 
negatively unrded requests are more polite in Japanese (Minami, 
1987), and some English teachers teach that negatively uorded 
requests are also mor3 polite than positively uorded requests in 
English. Negative questions in Japanese are more indirect and 
therefore more polite, but in English, negative questions only 
indicate anticipation of a negative ansuer and have nothing to do 
uith indirectness, so that they do not increase politeness at 
all . 

Requests uith Tags 

All three groups perceived imperative forms uith "please 11 , 
"sir", or the title and family name as being more polite than 
imperative forms uithout a tag. 

Americans and Japanese in US perceived imperatives uith 
"please" as being more polite than other imperatives uith or 
uithout a tag, but Japanese did not. In Japanese, even if 
"please" is used, use of an imperative involves a great deal of 
imposition. Imperatives are used by people of high status uhen 
speaking to people of louer status or in certain routine 
situations. Japanese in US seem to have learned that "please" 
adds much politeness in requests. 

Americans perceived requests uith "sir", a title and name, 
and "possibly" as occurring more frequently than the Japanese 
groups did. On the other hand, the Japanese groups perceived tag 
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questions uith "could 11 and "couldn't 11 and elliptical imperative 
forms as being more frequent than Americans did. This indicates 
that Japanese are not familiar uith certain expressions even 
after they have spent time in the United States. However, they 
are familiar uith tag questions, since these are emphasized in 
their English classes. Also, Japanese tend to perceive less 
polite requests as being more frequent. This may be because they 
can remember simple, impolite requests better than more 
compl icated, polite requests. 
Negat ive Pol iteness 

Americans and Japanese in US perceived negative politeness 
as being more polite than Japanese did. One possible explanation 
is that Japanese are more accustomed to negative politeness in 
Japanese than Americans are in English, so they do not perceive 
it as being unusually polite. Possibly, Japanese in US have had 
much exposure to English and may have become unaccustomed to 
negative politeness. Negative politeness is used very rarely and 
only in limited situations in the United States, and it is too 
polite to use it uith a younger neuspaper boy or a uaiter of the 
same age in the United States. Thus Americans perceived it as 
being too polite. 

Another possible explanation is that Japanese are not auare 
of the significance of the examples of negative politeness, 
although they seem to sense that these are very polite. This 
explanation is supported by the fact that, after administering 
the survey, one of the teachers discussed some of the forms uith 
the students. From Nos. 39, 42, 43, 44, 58, and 59, students 
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only understood 58 and recognized its significance. 

Houever, Japanese perceived "Would you mind..." and "Do you 
mind*** 11 as being more polite or no different from uhat Americans 
did* This is probably because Japanese are taught in their 
English classes that these forms are very polite. 
Frequency of Use of Requests 

Americans and Japanese perceived the frequency of use of 
request forms very similarly. The correlations betueen the means 
of frequency and standard deviations of politeness uere negative 
for both Americans and Japanese in US, but only the latter case 
is significant. This indicates that Japanese in US do not have a 
clear sense of the politeness of requests that they perceive as 
being less frequent. 

There are at least tuo possible explanations for this. 
Japanese in US, uith relatively less exposure to English thar, 
Americans, may not have a chance to develop a sense of the 
politeness of forms that they hear less frequently. Americans, 
uith their greater exposure to English, develop a sense of the 
politeness of even less common forms. A second possible 
explanation is that Americans recognize the levels of politeness 
of requests that they have rarely heard through various cues in 
the form of the request. Since Japanese did not knou these cues, 
they are less able to judge the politeness of forms that they 
have heard less often. 

Americans perceived imperative and "sir" and imperative and 
the title and family name to be more frequently used than 
Japanese in US did. This is probably because Japanese never use 
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imperatives to people of higher status, and an imperative uith an 
expression of respect seems to be a contradiction* The results 
uere the same for forms uith n You might***". This is used to 
give permission* and Japanese do not use such expressions uhen 
speaking to people of higher status* Thus, Americans perceived 
this request uith "sir" or the title and name as being more 
frequently used. M Can you possibly* • • " and "Could you 
possibly* ♦ * M are seldom taught in Japan, and Japanese students 
probably seldom have chances to hear them from their American 
friends* Japanese in US perceived elliptical imperatives as 
being more frequently used than Americans did* Japanese in US 
also perceived "Couldn't you*.." and could you" as being 

more frequent* Japanese tend to use negative questions for 
polite requests, and that may be uhy they thought these for^s are 
frequent ♦ 

Comparisons among Three Groups 

There uere no significant differences in perceptions of 
politeness in requests betueen Americans and the tuo Japanese 
groups, but Japanese in US perceived requests as being more 
polite than Japanese did* Mean scores of perception of 
politeness uere very high among three groups* They uere most 
highly correlated betueen Japanese in US and Japanese, and then 
betueen Americans and Japanese in US. Correlations betueen 
ratings of Americans and Japanese uere least highly correlated. 
This means that the three groups have similar perceptions of 
politeness but exposure to English makes some difference, and 
Japanese in US are someuhere betueen Americans and Japanese. 
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Suggestions for Future Research 

There is still much research to do in the area of politeness 
in English and hou nonnative English speakers perceive and use 
pol iteness in Engl ish. 

Many similarities uere found among the politeness ratings of 
the three groups. This study suggests a number of alternative 
hypotheses. They include: 

1. The results might by explained in terms of "discourse 
universals" of politeness, to uhich both Japanese and 
Americans are sensitive. 

2. Japanese and English overlap and similarities and 
differences in their responses can be explained by 
contrastive analysis. 

3. There are a feu trivial external markers (such as the length 
of the item or certain uords or combinations of uords) that 
cue the responses. 

4. The results can be explained in terms of pedagogical 
effects, i.e., uhst Japanese students have been taught about 
politeness in English. 

Ue cannot distinguish among these alternative hypotheses, based 
on the results of this study. Further study might help 
distinguish among these explanations and clarify explanations for 
similarities and differences among the ways that Americans and 
Japanese perceive the politeness of requests. 

In addition, there are a number of other potentially 
interesting areas of study related to politeness. 

While this study looks at perceptions of degrees of 
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politeness and perceptions of frequency, future studies need to 
look at perceptions of the required politeness in different 
situations and perceptions of the appropriateness of different 
forms in various situations. Another potentially fruitful area 
of research is that of production. This and previous studies 
have only looked at nonnative speakers' perceptions of 
politeness, not their ability to use politeness appropriately in 
actual situations. Another important area of research interest 
uould be the effects of different teaching techniques on 
improvements in students' skill in using politeness 
appropriately. These and other areas of politeness research are 
important to teachers of English and should be pursued by 
researchers . 
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Appendix A 



Questionnaire on Politeness 



This is a questionnaire to find out hou you perceive the politeness 
level of requests* Please use your intuition and ansuer the follou- 
ing. Please mark your ansuers on the computer ansuer sheet. 

You attend the first class* The classroom is very hot* The professor 
is standing near the uindou. You uant to request him to open it* 



FMease rate the politeness level 
(very rude) to 9 (very polite) 



of the follouing statements from 0 



very 



very 



1* Could you open the uindou? 
2. Couldn't you open the uindou? 
3* Can you open the uindou? 
4* Can't you open the uindou? 
5* Open the uindou. could you? 
6* Open the uindou. couldn't you? 
7. Open the uindou, can you? 
8* Open the uindou* can' t you? 
9* Uould you open the uindou? 
10* Open the uindou. uould you? 

11. Open the uindou. uouldn't you? 

12. Uill you open the uindou? 

13. Open the uindou, uill you? 

14. Uon' t you open the uindou? 

15. Open the uindou, uon' t you? 

16. Open the uindou. 

You attend the first class of a neu course. You cannot 
professor uell. You uant to request him to speak louder* 

Please rate the politeness level of the follouing statements from 
0 (very rude) to 9 (very polite) 



rude 
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3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 
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7 
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9 



hear the 



17. Speak 

18. Speak 

19. Speak 

20. Speak 

21. Uould 

22. Uould 

23. Uould 

24. Uould 

25. You mi 

26. You mi 

27. You mi 

28. You mi 



1 ouder , pi ease, 
louder, sir. 

louder, Professor Smith. 
1 ouder . 

you speak louder, please? 

you speak louder, sir? 

you speak louder, Professor Smith? 

you speak louder? 

ght speak louder, pi ease . 

ght speak 1 ouder, sir. 

ght speak louder, Professor Smith. 

ght speak louder. 



very 












very 


rude 
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You have had a neuspaper delivered for a month, but you have decided 
to discontinue it. Uhen the neuspaper boy, uho is about 12 years old 
comes to collect money, you request him to stop your subscription. 



Please rate the politeness level of the follouing statements from 
0 (very rude) to 9 (very polite). 



31 



33. 



very 














very 


Uill you stop the neusDaDer'? 


rude 














Pol 


0 


1 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




0 
0 




Can VOU OD the nPiiQDaDor9 


o 


1 
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f 
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X rfiQUfist that VniJ c f n d f kfii noi icoaoor 
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r 
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i uant YOU to stoD thP nPii^DADPr . 
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0 

0 


y 


T Lin U 1 n I i I/O v/nil f n c + n n 4 r\Ai ifHQHAn 

x wuuiu i ikc yuu i u biop i nc ficUSPoPcr » 
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5 
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7 


0 


Q 


Stop the neu^Daper » 


o 
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2 
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4 


5 


6 


7 

r 


ft 


9 

X 


Uould you stop the neuspaper? 
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2 


3 


4 


5 
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7 


8 


9 


May I stop the neuspaper? 
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z 


o 
o 
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You might stop the neuspaper. 
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Stop the neuspaper, uill you? 
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Can you possibly stop the neuspaper? 
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Uhy don't you stop the neuspaper? 
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St op the neuspaper , pi ease • 
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I uonder if you could stop the neuspaper 
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I uould appreciate it if you could stop 
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the neuspaper . 






















Could you possibly stop the neuspaper? 
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Stop the neuspaper, can you? 
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43. 
44. 



You are in a restaurant, and a uaiter of about your age is uaiting on 
you. You uant to get a glass of uater. 

Please rate the politeness level of the follouing statements from 
0 (very rude) to 9 (very polite). 



very 



very 



of uater? 
of uater? 



46. Bring me a glass of uater. 

47. Could you bring me a glass 
48« Can you bring me a glass 

49. I uant a glass of uater. 

50. Can I have a glass of uater? 
51* I uould like to have a glass of uater. 

52. I uill have a glass of uater. 

53. A glass of uater, please. 

54. Bring me a glass of uater, please. 

55. I uant a glass of uater, please. 

56. May I have a glass of uater? 

57. Uould you bring me a glass of uater? 

58. Uould you mind bringing me a glass 
of uater? 

59* Do you mind bringing me a glass of 
uater? 

60. Hou about bringing me a glass of 
uater? 

61. A glass of uater. 



rude 
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Hou often do you hear the follouing request forms? Please rate 0 (very 
rarely) to 9 (very frequently) ♦ (Any request could be substituted for 
the portion of sentences in parentheses. ) 



very very 
rarely frequently 



62. 


Could you (open the uindou)'? 

Vr w n< * v> f w % w ^ Vr II 1 1 1 w W XII VI U W f % 


a 
\j 


1 

1 


o 

xC 


o 
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A 




z 
o 
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o 


Q 


63. 


Couldn't you (open the uindou)'? 


o 


1 
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o 

XV 


o 


A 
H 




z 
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7 


A 
O 


o 


64. 


Can you (open the uindou)'? 

^* ■ ■ # w % W ^ V» II d 1 1 W W XII VI W W X • 
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xC 
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z 
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ft 
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Can't you (open the ui ndnu)'? 
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(Open the uindnu) • rnuld vnu^ 
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(Open the uindnu)* rnuldn't vnu'? 
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(Open the uindnu)* can vnu^ 
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(Open the uindnu) * ran* t vnu'? 
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70. 


Uould you (open the uindou)'? 
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71 . 


(Open the uindou)* uould you? 
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xl 
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z 
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72. 


Uill you (open the uindnu)'? 
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73. 


(Open the uindou)* uill vou^ 
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74. 


Uon* t you (open the uindnu)'? 

** i i fc / W VI \ W ^ V» II I 1 1 w VV XII Vl U W X « 
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(Open the uindnu) « uon* t vnu'? 

* 1 ^» l 1 1 Vr W XII VI w w x y W W II I / u vl < 
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76. 


(Speak louder)* please* 
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(Speak louder)* sir* 
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78. 


(Speak louder)* (Professor) (Smith) ♦ 
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79. 


(Speak 1 ouder ) ♦ 


o 
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q 
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o 
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o 


80. 


Uould you (speak louder) , please? 


ft 
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*J 


z 
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f 


ft 
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81. 


Uould you (speak louder) » sir? 
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9 
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q 






z 


7 


ft 

KJ 
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Uould you (speak 1 ouder) » (Professor) (Smith)? 
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w 




s 


z 
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7 
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83. 


Uou 1 d you speak louder? 
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9 
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ft 
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84. 


You might (speak louder) , please* 
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85. 


You might (speak 1 ouder) • sir* 
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ft 
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86. 


You might (speak louder), (Prof essor) (Smith) ♦ 
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87. 


You might (speak louder)* 
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88. 


I request that (vou stop the neu^Daoer)* 
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89. 


I uant you to (stop the neuspaper)* 

™ ■ ■ * / w L W \ W t W ^ L 1 1 V* 1 1 V» W A V» V» IX* 
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90. 


1 uould like you tn (stop the neu^DADer)* 
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91 . 


May I (stop the neuspaper)*? 

■ / » % w w kll V* 1 1 V* W ^ ^ V* ^ V» 1 f • 
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92. 


Can you Possibly (stop the neuspaDer)'? 

W v» ii / w ^w^^x*^i7 \ w L U I IIC 1 1 C 9 f vl ^ C 1 / « 
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93. 


Uhy don't you (stop the neuspaper)*? 

' ' l wwii «- 7WVI \ J t w 1 IIC 1 1 C W 9 f vl ^ C 1 / • 
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i uonder if vou could (?t no the n puq dad or ^ * 
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I uould appreciate it if vnu cnulH (ct no 
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the neuspaper) * 
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Could VOU Dn^^ihlv (ct no the noncDaDor?') 
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97. 


I uant (a glass of uater)* 
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98. 


Can I have (a glass of uat er ) ? 
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I uould like to have (a glass of uater)* 
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100. 


I uill have (a glass of uater)* 
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101. 


(A glass of uater)* please* 
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I uant (a glass of uater). please* 
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103. 


May I have (a glass of uater)? 
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104. 


Uould you mind (bringing me a glass 
of uater)? 
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105. 


Hou about bringing me a glass of uater? 
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106. 


Do you mind bringing me a glass of uater? 
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107. 


(A glass of uater) ♦ 
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108. Are you a: 0 female, 1 male? 

109. Are you a: 0 graduate, 1 undergraduate: student? 

110. your age: 

0 less than 20 1 20-21 2 22-23 3 24-25 4 26-27 
5 28-29 6 30-31 7 32-33 8 34-35 9 over 35 

111. Are you a native speaker of English? Yes 0 No 1 
only for IMON-native speakers of English: 

112. Hou long did you study English in your country? 

0 less than 7 years 4 10 years 7 13 years 

1 7 years 5 11 years 8 14 years 

2 8 years 6 12 years 9 longer than 14 years 

3 9 years 

113. Hou long have you studied English in the United States? 

0 less than 6 months 5 less than 3 years 

1 6-12 months 6 less than 3.5 years 

2 less than 1#5 years 7 less than 4 years 

3 less than 2 years 8 less than 4.5 years 

4 less than 2#5 years 9 longer than 4.5 years 

114. Hou long have you lived in the United States? 

0 less than 6 months 5 less than 3 years 

1 6-12 months 6 less than 3.5 years 

2 less than 1.5 years 7 less than 4 years 

3 less than 2 years 8 less than 4.5 years 

4 less than 2.5 years 9 longer than 4.5 years 

115. Outside of class, hou many Americans do you converse uith, on 
average, every day? 

012345678 (people) 9 (more than 8 people) 

116. Hou long do you spend conversing uith them in an average day? 

0 0-15 minutes 5 hour and 16 min to 1.5 hours 

1 16-30 minutes 6 1.5 hours to hour and 45 min 

2 31-45 minutes 7 hour and 46 min to 2 hours 

3 46-60 minutes 8 2 hours to 2 hours and 15 min 

4 hour to hour and 15 min 9 longer than 2 hours and 15 min 

117. On the average, hou long do you uatch TV each day? 

0 0-15 minutes 5 hour and 16 min to 1.5 hours 

1 16-30 minutes 6 1.5 hours to hour and 45 min 

2 31-45 minutes 7 hour and 46 min to 2 hours 

3 46-60 minutes 8 2 hours to 2 hours and 15 min 

4 hour to hour and 15 min 9 longer than 2 hours and 15 min 
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Appendix B 

117* In the average ueek, hou long do you uatch American and 
British TV programs in English? 



0 


0-30 minutes per ueek 


5 


2.5-3 


hours 


per 


ueek 


1 


0.5-1 hour per ueek 


6 


3-3.5 


hours 


per 


ueek 


2 


1— 1 • 5 hours per ueek 


7 


3.5-4 


hours 


per 


ueek 


3 


1.5-2 hours per ueek 


8 


4-4.5 


hours 


per 


ueek 


4 


2-2.5 hours per ueek 


9 


1 onger 


thap 


4.5 


hours per ueek 
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